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POLITICAL EVENTS. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

July 23. Lord Melbourne moved the 
second reading of the Reform Bill (Ire- 
land), observing that, after the extended 
discussions on the question of Reform, 
details from him in support of the pre- 
sent motion were not re uisite.— ‘The 
Duke of Wellington complained that this 
Bill gave too much power to the Roman 
Catholic voters—that it did not adopt the 
principle of the great measure of 1829, 
that of diminishing the undue influence of 
the Irish Priesthood. He also found fault 
with the manner in which freemen were 
treated by the Bill. He should negative 
the motion. —The Marquis of Clanricarde 
supported the Bill—Lord Limerick op- 
posed the Bill, as calculated to destroy 
the Legislative Union, and the effects of 
the great measure of 1829.—Lord Plun- 
kett contended that it would have a pre- 
cisely contrary effect; that to withhold 
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Reform would be the way to effect dis 
union.—The Bill was read a second time. 

July 26. The Lord Chancellor, in pre- 
senting a petition for an alteration of the 
law affecting debtors and creditors, ad- 
verted to the appointment of his relative 
to the situations in the Court of Chaneery, 
which had been the subject of remarks in 
the other House — remarks made, he 
doubted not, in the sincere desire to ob- 
tain information; and he declared that 
he had implicit confidence in the indivi- 
dual, who would quit the situations if 
Parliament should think it right to alter 
or abolish them, without laying any claim 
to vested interests. — Lor don, Earl 
Grey, and the Duke of Wellington, de- 
fended the course that had been adopted 
by the Lord Chancellor—The Learned 
Lord afterwards said, that, when the Bill 
was brought in for adjusting the Salary 
of the Lord Chancellor, it would be seen 
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that it was not incompatible with the 
office of Chancellor to have its duties per- 
formed at a much lower rate than was 
now paid.—The Irish Reform Bill after- 
wards engaged the attention of their 
Lordships. Previously to the House re- 
solving into Committee on it, there was 
opposition to the Bill from the Duke of 
Cumberland, Lords W ynford, Roden, &c., 
but no division took place. The schedules 
were annexed to the Bill, and the House 
resumed, The Bill was reported to the 
llouse with its amendments. 

July 27. The Irish Reform Bill passed 
through the Committee, Ministers hav- 
ing consented to the introduction of a 
clause to prevent the making of fraudu- 
lent freehold voters ; and another, placing 
the freemen of Ireland, with respect to 
elective rights, upon an equality with 
those of England. The Report was re- 
ceived. 

July 30. On the motion of Lord Mel- 
bourne, the Reform Bill (Ireland) was 
read a third time and passed. — One 
amendment only was moved by Lord 
Roden, that the original oath be in the 
new Bill, which was negatived on a divi- 
sion by 36 to 24—The Russian Dutch 
Loan Bill was read a second time. 

July 31. The Customs Bill was read 
a second time.—The Irish Boundaries 
Bill went through Committee. 

August 1. The Royal Assent was given 
by Commission to several Bills—On the 
question that the Russian Dutch Loan 
Bill be read a third time, Lord Wyntord 
said, he had intended to have offered 
some observations in reply to the speech 
delivered by the Lord Chancellor on a 
former evening; but as his Noble and 
Learned Friend was not present, and see- 
ing the manner in which he was likely to 
be supported (there was not a single Peer 
on the Opposition benches beside the 
Noble and Learned Lord), he thought it 
advisable not to trouble their Lordships. 
—The Bill was then read a third time 
and passed. 

August 2. The Lord Chancellor brought 
ina Bill to do away with the offices of 
Clerk of the Hanaper, the Clerk of the 
Subpena Office, the Registrar of Affida 
vits, the Clerk of the Crown in Chancery, 
the Clerk of the Patents, and the Clerk 
of the Custos, after the lives of such of 
their present possessors as had held their 
offices prior to the Ist of June last— 
After a few remarks from the Duke of 
Wellington, the Bill was read a first time. 

August 3. The Royal Assent was given 
by Commission to the Russian-Dutch 
Loan Bill, the Customs’ Bill, and the 
Irish Poor Removal Bill. The Commis- 
sioners were the Lord Chancellor, the Duke 
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of Richmond, and the Earl of Shaftesbury. 
—The Lord Chancellor moved the secoud 
reading of the Bill for the Abolition of 
certain Offices in Chancery, and also for 
returns of all the Salaries derived from 
these offices—Agreed to. 

August 6. The Bishop of London pre- 
sented the Report of the Commissioners 
for Building New Churches; and in go 
doing, he adverted to the advantages that 
had resulted from the Commissioners’ la- 
bours. By these efforts 250,000 persons 
were provided with opportunities of at- 
tending places of worship who were before 
without such accommodation. — Their 
Lordships, on thé motion of Lord Mel. 
bourne, agreed to the Amendment made 
by the Commons to the Irish Reform Bill. 

August 7. The Chancery Ofiices 
Abolition Bill came under discussion, 
and was opposed by Lord Wynford, who 
wished to see a full inquiry adopted by 
Parliament before they were called upon 
to legislate on the subject—The Lord 
Chancellor contended, that the Bill had 
been fully considered, and expressed a hope 
that their Lordships would permit it to 
be read a third time, and passed.—The 
Earl of Eldon thought it unsafe to make 
an extensive and sudden change in the 
mode of administering justice, and hoped 
the present Chancellor would consider 
well whatever alterations he might pro- 
pose.—The Lord Chancellor having ex- 
pressed his determination to do so, the 
Bill was read a third time, and passed. 

August 9. The Irish Tithe Bill was 
read a second time. 

August 10. On the motion of the Lord 
Chancellor, the Bill Abolishing the Pu- 
nishment of Death for Forgery was read 
a second time. 

August 13. Viscount Melbourne moved 
the second reading of the Irish Party Pro- 
cessions Bill. He observed —** These 
processions had long been a cause of alarm 
to the country, and had frequently been 
attended with bloodshed. When meet- 
ings of the kind were held, and the par- 
ties conducted themselves peaceably, it 
was perhaps the more prudent course not 
to interfere with them; but experience 
had shown that their general character 
was of a contrary tendency, and it be 
came the duty of Government to prevent 
them in future.”’—The Duke of Welling- 
ton did not wish to offer any serious ob- 
jection to the Bill. He wished it had 
been extended to all processions of his 
Majesty's subjects, as well as to the Pro- 
testants of the North of Ireland. He had 
seen many processions in Ireland in honour 
of William III. but they were conducted 
with good order, and without ill-feeling. 
He would not oppose such a Bill as this, 
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if it were properly extended, and intro. 
duced at a fit time.—The Bill was read a 
second time, 

August 14. On the motion that the 
Report of the Committee on the Forgery 
Bill be agreed to, the Karl of Rosslyn 
moved an amendment, with a view to ex- 
cept from the operation of the Bill forged 
wills, codieils, or testamentary writings, 
and powers of attorney to receive monies 
in the public funds. — The clause, after 
some remarks from the Lord Chancellor 
and Earl Grey, was to. 

August 15. The Forgery Bill was read 
a third time, and passed, after the Lord 
Chancellor had renewed his objections to 
the amendment excepting from the opera- 
tion of this Bill the forgery of wills, &c. 
The amendment was reluctantly sanc- 
tioned.— On the third reading of the 
Consolidated Fund Bill, the Duke of 
Wellington entered into a detail respect- 
ing the state of the finances of the country. 
He also touched on foreign affairs. He con- 
tended that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer’s Budget was not justified by facts, 
and that the prospects held out would not 
berealised, The Government ought not to 
be left with such an alarming deficiency 
on the year’s revenue, especially in the 
present peculiar posture of affairs at home, 
in Ireland, and abroad.—EKarl Grey re- 
plied that these remarks were inconve- 
niently timed, coming, as they did, at the 
close of a Session, and when no particular 
opposition to this Bill was expected. He 
regretted that there should have been a 
deficiency in the revenue ; but the causes 
of it, owing to the reduction of taxes, 
had not been wholly unforeseen. 

August 16. This day being fixed upon 
for the prorogation of Parliament, at two 
o'elock his Majesty, accompanied by the 
Grand Officers of State, proceeded from 
St. James’s Palace to the House of Lords, 
to perform that ceremony in person.— 
Shortly after two o'clock, his Majesty en- 
tered the House of Lords, attended by 
the Lord Chancellor, &c. The Speaker 
of the House of Commons, accompanied 
by about 200 Members, then attended at 
the Bar, when the Speaker addressed his 
Majesty in the usual form.—The King 
tead the following Speech from the 

ne :— 
* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“The state of the public business now ena- 
bling me to release you from a further attend- 
ance in Parliament, I cannot take leave of you 
Without expressing the satisfaction with which 
1 have observed your diligence and zeal in the 
discharge of your duties during a session of ex- 


‘raordinary labour and duration. 
— — which you have had under your 
ration bave been of the first importance ; 


and the laws in particular which have been 
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passed for reforming the representation of the 
people have occupied, as was unavoidable, the 
greatest portion of your time and attention, 

“In recommending this subject to your con- 
sideration, it was my object, by removing the 
causes of just complaint, to restore general con- 
fidence in the legislature, and to give additional 
security to the settled institutions of the state. 
This object will, I trust, be found to have been 
accomplished. 

** I have still to lament the continuance of 
disturbances in Ireland, notwithstanding the 
vigilance and energy displayed by my Govern- 
ment there in the measures which it has taken 
to repress them. The laws which have been 
passed in conformity with my recommendation 
at the beginning of the session, with respect to 
the collection of tithes, are well calculated to 
lay the foundation of a new system, to the com. 
pletion of which the attention of Parliament, 
when it again assembles, will of course be di- 
rected. To this necessary work my best assist- 
ance will be given, by enforcing the execution of 
the laws, and by promoting the prosperity of a 
country blessed by Divine Providence with so 
many natural advantages. As conducive to this 
subject, I must express the satisfaction which I 
have felt at the measures adopted for extending 
generally to my people of that kingdom the 
benefit of education. 

** | continue to receive the most friendly as- 
surances from all Foreign Powers; and though 
Iam not enabled to announce to you the final 
arrangement of the questions which have been 
so long depending between Holland and Bel- 
gium; and though, unhappily, the contest in 
Portugal between ‘he Princes of the House of 
Braganza still continues, I look with confidence, 
through the intimate union which subsists be- 
tween me and my allies, to the preservation of 
the general peace. 

** Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

‘1 thank you for the supplies which you 
have granted me; and it is a great satisfaction 
to me to find, notwithstanding large deductions 
from the revenue occasioned by the repeal of 
some of the taxes which pressed most heavily 
on my people, that you have been enabled, by 
the exercise of a well-considered economy in all 
the departments of the State, to provide for the 
service of the year without any addition to the 
public burdens. 

‘* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

** |] recommend to you, during the recess, the 
most careful attention to the preservation of the 
public peace, and to the maintenance of the 
authority of the law in your respective counties, 
I trust that the advantages enjoyed by all my 
subjects under our free constitution will be duly 
appreciated and cherished; that relief from any 
real causes of complaint will be sought only 
through legitimate channels; that all irregular 
and illegal proceedings will be discountenanced 
and resisted; and that the establishment of in- 
ternal tranquillity and order will prove that the 
measures which I have sanctioned have not 
been fruitless in promoting the security of the 
State, and the content and welfare of my 
people.” 


Parliament was then declared prorogued 


to the 7th of October. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

July 23. In the Committee of Supply, 
Mr. S. Rice moved a grant of 15,000/. on 
account of the proposed “ National Gal- 
lery” at Charing Cross. The Records 
also to be deposited there. The payment 
of that sum is to be spread over three 
years. The building is to be of stone.— 
Sir R. Peel, Mr, Colburne, &c. supported 
the motion, and highly eulogised the pro- 
posed building, and the site selected for 
it.—A discussion arose on various grants, 
but a division only took place on that for 
the Ministerial plan of Education for Ire- 
land, when the Ministers had a majority 
of 51. 

July 24. Mr. Hume moved for a return 
of the number of persons who had been 
imprisoned for selling Unstamped Publi- 
cations, observing that the punishment 
seemed to have been very unequally 
awarded, and that it was impossible to 
execute the law, as it at present stood, 
without great injustice.—Lord Althorpe 
did not object to the motion; but ob- 
served, that it was necessary to protect 
those publications which paid a duty to 
Government. He thought it might be 
advisable to reduce the Stamp Duty on 
the public Journals, but was not pre- 
pared to submit a measure of that de- 
scription during the present Session— 
The motion was agreed to, after some 
debate.—On the motion that the House 
go into Committee on the Irish Tithes 
Composition Bill, Mr. Sheil moved, as an 
instruction to the Committee, that the 
preamble should recite, that the composi- 
tion was to be extended, with a view to 
levying the first-fruits according to their 
real value, and the appropriation of tithes 
to such purposes of religion, education, 
and charity, as Parliament, after mak- 
ing a due provision for the Established 
Church, should seem proper. The pro- 
position was rejected by a majority of 
73 against 18, when the Bill went through 
the Committee. 

July 25. Sir E. Sugden expressed his 
regret that the office of the late Mr. 
Scott, in the Court of Chancery, had 
been filled up. He also complained that 
the salary of the Lord Chancellor had not 
yet been fixed—Lord Althorp said, that 
the Lord Chancellor had only temporarily 
filled the place, having named his brother 
to it, subject to the fate of a Bill for the 
abolition of that and many other offices 
which it was intended to introduce. 

July 26. Sir F. Burdett called attention 
to the state of the Sewers of the Metro- 
polis; intimately connected as the sub. 
ject is with the pure and healthy sup- 
ply of water, it was a matter that ought 
to be investigated. He intimated his in- 
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tention of hereafter bringing forward a 
specific motion on the subject.—The Rus- 
sian Dutch Loan Bill was read a third 
time, and passed. . 

July 27. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer made his annual development oi 
his financial arrangements for the current 
year. He commenced by showing a com- 
parison of the receipt and expenditure 
for the years 1830 and 1831. In the for. 
mer year the income exceeded the expen. 
diture by 2,768,600/. In 1831 the ex- 
penditure exceeded the income by 600,000/, 
to 700,000/. This seeming default, how- 
ever, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
satisfactorily showed, had not arisen from 
any diminution in the consumption of 
taxable commodities. The remission of 
duty on coals and slate coastwise, the less 
amount received for duty on corn, and 
remission of certain excise duties ex- 
ceeded, by more than a million, the defi- 
ciency in the receipt; the increase of 
consumption, however, had not, he ad- 
mitted, equalled his expectation, and 
thereby accounted for the expenditure ex- 
ceeding the income. The present and 
prospective state of the finances was 
next submitted to the attention of the 
House. After giving his predecessors 
credit for reducing the salaries and pay of 
the subordinate employés of the Govern- 
ment in the years 1828 and 1830, to the 
extent of 340,0002., the Noble Lord took 
credit to himself for having already el- 
fected a similar reduction to the extent of 
234.0002, and promised to extend it to 
another 100,000/.; and, after recapitulat- 
ing other reductions, he summed up the 
estimated expenditure for the current 
year as amounting to 45,696,300/, against 
47,858,400. for the past year, being a di- 
minution in the expenditure of 2,162,100/. 
To meet this expenditure, after antici- 
pating an increase on the last year of 
about 430,000/., by the expiring of bounties 
on linen exported, and increase of pro- 
ceeds on wine, tobacco, &c., and a dim! 
nution of 100.0002. on the articles pro 
posed for reduction of duty in the sche- 
dule now before the House, 80,0004. for 
remission of duty on sugar lost by drain- 
age, and the absence of all duty on eorn, 
consequent on the favourable prospects of 
the pending harvest, the Noble Lord re 
presented the Customs duty. as likely to 
produce 15,871,0004, being 404,000/. less 
than in 1831. In reference to this dim 
nution the Noble Lord adverted to cho 
lera, the past political excitement, ¢0n- 
traction of currency, and the exchanges 
having been against us, as having te 
to oceasion a less favourable result than 
wished for. The Excise, which last year 
the Noble Lord represented to have peo 
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duced 16,516,6322., after antivipating an 
increase on malt, hops, and spirits to the 
amount of 690,000/., and a diminution by 
the repeal of the duties on candles, &c., 
he expected would produce 16,850,000/. ; 
and other branches of the revenue he ex- 

to produce the same as last year, 
making the aggregate net income to be 
46,470,000, being a surplus, over and 
above’ the ‘estimated expenditure, of 
773.6241. This, of course, will be set 
against’ the deficiency of the year 1832, 
which will reduce the deficit upon the two 
years to 446,789. Honourable Members, 
would, he trusted, do him the justice to 
admit that he had endeavoured to state the 
prospects of the country as low as he possi- 
blyeould. For the year now going on, the 
revenue, as compared with the estimates, 
ought to yield a surplus of 770,0007. He 
had now stated the views of Government 
with regard to the income and expendi- 
ture of the country, and had only to add, 
that, after the most deliberate considera- 
tion, he found himself called upon to 
move the renewal of the Sugar Duties, 
without any reduction. He moved that 
the several duties, hitherto levied on 
Sagar and Molasses, be continued till the 
Sth of April, 1833—Mr. Goulburn re- 
prehended the policy of the Noble Lord 
for having reduced his receipt below the 
expenditure; and Mr. Keith Douglas re- 
minded him of the breach of promise 
made by Lord Goderich to the West India 
interest, that in the general financial ar- 
rangement of the year that interest might 
expect some substantial relief.—The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said it was not 
the intention of Government to make 
any alteration in the Sugar Duties during 
the present financial year. The reason 
why Government had not brought for- 
ward any measure to relieve West India 
produce from the burdens which were 
imposed upon it, was, because that relief 
was contingent upon the adoption in the 
hartered colonies of the Orders in Coun- 
cil regulating the treatment of the slaves. 
It was the intention of Government to 
introduce a measure by which crown colo- 
uies would be relieved from a great por- 
tion of their local taxes, which was the 
readiest mode of fulfilling the promises 
which had been made to them; for any 

measure, distinguishing their pro- 
duce from that of the other colonies, 
would be unjust, and the method of re- 
lief which he had suggested would have 
an equally beneficial effect on their agri- 
caltural produce. As far as he could see, 

Was no reason to be apprehensive of 
war, Qn the contrary, he thought there 


was every hope that the pending negotia- 
tions would come to a favourable conclu- 


sion. The Noble Lord also stated, that 
hopes were entertained of a favourable 
arrangement being accomplished with 
France, relative to the trade between the 
two countries. His Lordship, in answer 
to Sir R. Peel, said, he could not see the 
utility of attempting the settlement of the 
Bank question before the next Session of 
Parliament.—The resolutions were then 
agreed to, and several sums were voted to 
make good the supplies for the year. 

July 30. The Speaker, agreeably to 
previous arrangement, intimated that at 
the close of the present Session he should 
resign the Chair. He adverted briefly to 
the arduous character of the-duties of his 
office—to the anxiety with which he had 
endeavoured to discharge those duties— 
and to the liberal aid which he had ever 
received from the several members in his 
efforts to forward and to maintain the 
order and the privileges of the House.— 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer after- 
wards moved a vote of thanks to the 
Speaker, for his conduct in the Chair 
during six Parliaments, or seventeen 
years. He highly eulogised the Speaker’s 
urbanity and conciliatory demeanour in 
the Chair—an eulogium in which se- 
veral other Members afterwards warmly 
joined. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
expressed regret that the retirement had 
been resolved on, as he should be glad 
that the country, as well as the House, 
might have the benefit of so experienced a 
Speaker to preside over the proceedings of 
the new Parliament. The vote was car- 
ried literally by acclamation.—The Chan- 
cellor of the —868 then moved an 
Address to the King, to be pleased to be- 
stow on Charles Manners Sutton, Esq., 
some distinguished mark of Royal favour, 
and to assure his Majesty that the House 
was ready to make good any expenses that 
might attend the same. The Motion was 
also unanimously adopted.—The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer brought forward, in 
a Committee on the Civil List Act, the 
Civil List Charges left unprovided for— 
namely, the mode of paying the Judges’ 
Salaries, the Speaker's Allowances, the 
Diplomatic Charges, the Pensions, &c. 3 
all of which, previously to the present 
reign, were chargeable upon, and paid out 
of, the Civil List. He stated that these 
matters had been frequently before the 
House, and were referred to a Committee, 
which recommended these charges to be 
separated from the Civil List, as not form- 
ing part of the King’s Expenditure. The 
Noble Lord went into extensive details of 
those charges, enumerating the amounts, 
and how chey are henceforth to be paid, 
which will be chiefly out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund, He also generally adverted 
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to the savings that would be effected, 
observing that, when the whole arrange- 
ments respecting what formerly consti- 
tuted the Civil List Charges came into 
full operation, there would be a diminu- 
tion of Charge to the extent of 253,000/. 
In speaking of the Judges’ salaries, his 
Lordship observed that those Puisne 
Judges who were appointed before the re- 
gulation of 1828 were to have 5,500/. a 
year—subsequent appointments 5,000/. a 
year. The Lord Chancellor's retiring sa- 
lary is to be raised from 4,000/. to 5,0002. 
a-year, with a reservation respecting the 
present Lord Chancellor. 

July 31. Sir Francis Burdett moved 
for a Survey of the Sewers of the Metro- 
polis—a subject that was defective, and 
that as loudly called for amendment, as 
its supply of water, He stated that up- 
ward of 200,0007. was annually collected 
for sewers, yet in many parts of the town 
there were no sewers. He urged this in- 
quiry on the House as one that was of the 
greatest consequence to the health of this 
healthily-situated metropolis. —The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer concurred in the 
motion, admitting that the proposed in- 
quiry was very desirable-—The Report of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s resolu- 
tions regarding the Civil List Act and 
Civil Charges was presented, and the 
resolutions were agreed to without any 
comment of consequence.—The Attorney- 
General moved the third reading of the 
Forgery Bill; and in doing so he strongly 
urged the mitigating the capital punish- 
ment. The Bill was read a third time, 
and passed, 

August 1. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in a Committee on his Majesty's 
answer to the Address on the retirement 
of the Speaker, repeated his commenda- 
tions of Mr. Manners Sutton, detailed the 
course that had been pursued heretofore 
as to the granting of Pensions to Speakers 
on their retirement, and moved a grant of 
4,000/. a year to the Right Honourable 
Manners Sutton for his life, and 3,000/. a 
year to his son. The latter grant is only 
to be enjoyed in the event of his not 
coming into an office in Doctors’ Com- 
mons (worth, according to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, some 8,000/. or 10,0002. 
a year) of which the son has the reversion, 
—Mr. Hume bore testimony to the great 
merits of the Speaker, and to the justice 
of his claim to reward—but protested 
against the notion that pension was to 
follow as a matter of course. The resolu- 
tion was eventually adopted. 

August 2. Mr. H. L. Bulwer rose to 
bring forward a motion on the subject of 
the declaration of the Germanic Diet, 
proposing an Address to his Majesty te 
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use his good offices to avert the threatened 
inroads upon the liberties of! the German 
people. He addressed the Honse at con- 
siderable length, aaa generally, the 
state of Germany, and the secnrity 
mised to the different portions of it; and 
pourtraying, in strong colours, the delin- 
quency and positive breach of faith, as 
well as of principle, that characterises 
the recent attacks upon, and declarations 
against, the liberty of the press in Ger- 
many. He urged the necessity of the 
interference of England to resist these 
combinations of powerful potentates 
against the liberties and improvement o/ 
mankind; and contended that it was not 
the policy of England quietly to behold the 
chain thrown over the mind of Europe. 
The Honourable Member concluded by 
moving, that an humble Address be pre- 
sented to his Majesty, requesting him to 
exercise his influence with the Germanic 
Diet, in opposition to the course it has 
pursued in respect to the liberties and in- 
dependence of the German people.— Lord 
Palmerston, without defending the reso- 
lutions of the Diet, denied the right of 
this country to interfere with the pro- 
ceedings of confederated sovereigns in 
regard to their own dominions ; for it was 
the external relations of states as separate 
nations that alone interested this country. 
On grounds of discretion, therefore, his 
Lordship would oppose the motion.—The 
motion was eventually withdrawn. 

August 3. In the Committee of Sup- 
ply, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
moved a grant of 2,500/. to Sir Abraham 
Bradley King, on account of the abo- 
lition of his patent for supplying the 
Public-offices of Ireland with stationery. 
—Mr. Hume resisted the grant as un- 
justifiable, and becanse the referees had 
come to their conclusion on an erroneous 
case ; they were led to believe the patent 
was for life, whereas it was only daring 
pleasure.—Mr. S. Rice remarked, that the 
abolition had already produced a saving 
to the country of 10,0002. — Mr. Hume 
pressed his division on the grant—Against 
it, 2; for it, 50—Lord Howick suihse- 
quently moved a grant of 57,0002. for 
the relief of the Crown Colonies in the 
West Indies. Agreed to. 

August 6. The Tithes (Ireland) Bill 
was read a third time, and passed—after 
which the Bribery Bill again went through 
a Committee.— The Greek Loan Bill 
passed by a majority of 43. 

August 7. Colonel Evans brought for- 
ward the question of Poland, ina speech 
reflecting strongly on the conduct of the 
Russian Government to that unhappy 
people, and concluded by moving a resolu- 
tion to the effect that the renewal of cer 
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tain obligations to the Emperor of Russia 
gave his M a peculiar claim on that 
Power for a faithful interpretation of her 
engagements, especially as regarded Po- 
jJand:—Lord Palmerston moved the pre- 
vious question, and a sharp and spirited 
debate ensued, in which Mr, Hume, Sir 
Francis Burdett, and several other Mem- 
bers took part—The motion was finally 
lost, without any division taking place.— 
The Chaneellor of the Exchequer moved 
for a Bill to enable those to vote who had 
* tendered” the rates ; but it was strongly 
opposed by Sir BE. Sugden, as a departure 
from pl that the Bill should not be 
altered. He contended that, if there had 
been neglect to pay, it had been wilful ; 
all knew the time.—The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said he had no desire to 
press the Bill if it were viewed as a vio- 
lation of pledge, or against the sense of 
an unwilling House.—The motion was 
withdrawn. 

August 8. In the Committee on the 
Consolidation Fund Bill (in which the 
“ appropriation” clause is introduced), a 
discussion arose on a new arrangement, 
proposed by the Ministers, to allow naval 
and military officers on half-pay to hold 
civil offices, under certain circumstances, 
without forfeiting their half-pay.— Mr. 
Hume objected to it, as it was against the 
recommendation of the Finance Com- 
mittee, and as it tended to prevent the 
diminution of the half-pay list —a list 
that cost upwards of 5,000,000/. a-year, 
and was as large as it was fifteen years 
ago.—Sir J. C. Hobhouse, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, &c. defended this ar- 
rangement, as securing to the public effi- 
cient service, without injury to the coun- 
try—A good deal of conversation took 
place on the Lord Chancellor’s Salary 
Bill, Mr. Sadler deemed the salary of 
14,000/. too much, and maintained that, 
calculating the change in the circulating 
medium, this was an increase, not a dimi- 
nution, of the salary. He proposed a re- 
duction of 2000/.; but the original propo- 
Sition was carried by 52 to 5.—The Greek 
Convention Bill was afterwards read a 
second time, but not without renewed de- 
bate, and a proposition to postpone it. 
Lord Palmerston said the appointment of 
Prince Otho was approved by most of the 
Chiefs of Greece. 

August 9. Lord John Russell moved 
the following resolution, which was agreed 
to:—‘* That all persons who will ques- 
tion any future return of Members to 
serve in Parliament upon any allegation 
of bribery or corruption, and who shall in 
their petition specifically allege any pay- 
ment of money or other reward to have 
been made by any Member, or on his ac- 
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count or with his privity, since the time 
of such return, in pursuance or in fur+ 
therance of such bribery or corruption, 
may question the same at any time within 
twenty-eight days after the date of such 
payment ; or, if this House be not sitting, 
at the expiration of the said twenty-eight 
days, then within fourteen days after the 
day when the House shall next meet.”’— 
Colonel Evans moved, and Mr. Hume 
seconded the following Address to the 
Crown :—** That his Majesty will be 
graciously pleased to prorogue the present, 
and convene another short Session of Par. 
liament, with as little delay as possible, to 
take into consideration the unexpected 
disfranchisemeut produced by certain re- 
strictive clauses of the Act for amending 
the Representation of the People in Par- 
liament.””—The motion was negatived. 

August 10. Mr. Leader, on presenting 
a petition from Ireland, complained with 
much energy of the doctrine laid down by 
the Lord Chancellor concerning the power 
of Government to suspend the Habeas 
Corpus Act in Ireland—On the motion of 
the third reading of the Civil List Bill, 
Mr. Irving took occasion to give a correet 
statement of the Clithero outrage, which 
was received with much cheering, and 
corroborated by the Members of the Go- 
vernment, to whom Mr. Irving returned 
thanks for the sentiments they had ex- 
pressed towards him. 

August 15. Mr. Lamb stated, in reply 
to inquiry, that the Bailiff of Clithero had 
not, at first, sanctioned the introduction 
of the military, but that, when introduced, 
they had not acted until after the reading 
of the Riot Act.—Mr. Hunt having re- 
marked that, if the elections were to be 
characterized by such proceedings, the 
people would have to arm in self-defence, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer censured 
such a sentiment as mischievous and un- 
called for, expressing a conviction that the 
law was strong enough to vindicate his 
Majesty's subjects, and declaring that any 
aggression made by the military would 
experience the prompt notice of the Go- 
vernment.—A long conversation after- 
wards arose, as to the disqualification of 
votes from the non-payment of rates, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer show- 
ing that the disqualitications at Manches- 
ter, Bolton, Blackburn, &c., were not so 
numerous as had been represented on a 
former evening.—Sir G. Warrender, Mr. 
Hume, and others havingurged a short ses- 
sion, the Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
it was desirable that the registration should 
be completed before a general election 
took place, but he could not pledge himself 
as to when the dissolution would be—Sir 
J, C. Hobhouse stated, in answer to in- 
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quiry, at Someryille might be considered 
as y if y discharged ; that he believed 
the di would take place in a very 
short time.—-A petition having been pre- 
sented on behalf of two persons imprisoned 
for blasphemous libels, Mr. Perceval com- 
plained of the disgracefulness of petitions 
from those who reviled our Lord and Sa- 
viour ; when on a motion of Mr. Hunt, 
the House was counted—and counted out. 

August 16. Mr. W. B. Evans gave 
notice that, in the event of his being in 
Parliament next Session, he should move 
for leave to bring in a Bill for conferring 
the elective franchise upon all male per- 
sons of the age of twenty-one years and 
upwards, who were not disqualified by 
the commission of any crime, or loss of 
intellect. He also gave notice that he 
should move for leave to bring in a Bill to 
impose @ tax upon all landed and funded 
property, for the purpose of paying the 
interest of the National Debt, instead of 
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its, being paid by the sweat of the brow 
of unborn generations.—At a quarter past 
two Sir A, Clifford, the Usher of the 
Black Rod, summoned the House to the 
House of Lords, for the purpose of at- 
tending the prorogation of Parliament by 
his Majesty. The several Members pro- 
ceeded accordingly, with the Speaker at 
their head. On their return, the Speaker, 
while standing at the table, read his Ma- 
jesty’s Speech. As soon as he had con- 
cluded, every Member in the House ea- 
gerly pressed forward to shake him by 
the hand, and testify, by the tribute of a 
cordial farewell, how deeply sensible they 
all were of those qualities which have 
conferred enhanced respect, honour, and 
dignity on his exalted situation for the 
last sixteen years.—At a quarter before 
three the several Members retired; and 
thus terminated the proceedings of one of 
the most arduous and memorable Sessions 
in the Parliamentary history of England, 


THE COLONIES. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 

The “Sydney Herald,’ dated to the 
end of February, gives a favourable ac- 
count of the state of affairs in the colony 
of New South Wales. The disputes which 
have so long existed between the authori- 
ties and the settlers appear to have been 
amicably arranged, and some important 
concessions have been made to the colo- 
nists. Australian wool has been much 
improved, and has enabled the growers to 
reap advantages from their attention. 
The communication between Sydney and 
Newcastle was much facilitated, several 
new steam-boats having been built, and 
various new sources had been opened for 
the employment of labour and capital. The 
total number of convicts who, during the 
last year, arrived in the colony from all 
parts of the United Kingdom, amounted 
to 2,149 males, and 651 females; there 
have also been importations of a great 
number of free females, also many wives 
and children of the convicts: an arrange- 
ment which has been productive of the 
happiest consequences. A public meeting 
has been held at Paramatta, upon the sub- 
ject of the obnoxious land regulations, 
and the ruinous system of quit-rents under 
which the land-owners were suffering; 
but the Governor having prolonged the 
time for the payment of arrears of pur- 
chase-money for land due, the intention 
of petitioning his Majesty was for the pre- 
sent abandoned. The impolicy of throw- 
ing any impediments in the way of free 
emigration was strongly urged as detri- 
mental to the interests of the colony. 


Another circumstance likely to be of ad- 
vantage to the colony is the establishment 
of a regulation for giving publicity to the 
proceedings of the Legislative Council. 
This colonial reform was as much wanted, 
perhaps, as reform at home, and we augur 
the best consequences from it. Altogether 
the accounts are very gratifying. The 
internal resources of the colony were im- 
proving, new establishments were forming, 
and a system of rigorous economy had 
been established. 

The “ Sydney Gazette” states the ordi- 
nary revenue of the colony— 


In 1831, at...e..+seceee S116,402 7 2 
In LBRO wes cdc vice cocces 99,97 1 4 34 





Inerease ..cccccceseres 16,431 2 104 


And the extraordinary, at 4,663 7 9 


Total. .cccccccesecsceces S1ISD,CI4 13 0 





Being an increase of 85,008/. 17s. 14d. 


CANADA, 


The increase of population has been, 
and continues to be, so astonishingly ra- 
pid, that it is well to note it particularly. 
By minutes of evidence before a committee 
of the House of Assembly, Quebec, 1524, 
it appears that the whole population of 
Lower Canada, in 1784, was .......-+: ~ 65,838 
Nova Scotia, by Haliburton, then was.. 32,000 
New Brunswick and Newfoundland, say 12,000 


Matal.cene4eneeeat }09,3338 


Upper Canada then was nothing, making 
& Total Of, BBY co ccecesererosscoveee 110,000 
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Toe pravent popnletion may be taken at— 
For Upper, AMAA oacccseccessevecees 200,000 


» Lower Canada *eeeeeeeeeeteeaeteeee 544,000 
” New Brutiswick .....ceececeeeee: 80,000 
yp Nova Scotia ................... 180,000 
» Cape Breton, Newfoundland, and 

Prince Edward's Island, say .....+. 100,000 


Total serereeres 1,054,000 








FOREIGN 


“AMERICA. (UNITED STATES.) 


The New Tariff has at length passed 
both Houses of the American Congress. 
The Bill much more closely resembles 
that introduced by Mr. Adams, on the 
recommendation of the Committee of 
Manufactures, than the original Bill pro- 
posed by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and the scale of duties is therefore higher 
than that which had been hoped for. B 
the Bill sent from the Treasury, all wool- 
len goods above a certain low price were 
to have been chargeable with 30 per 
cent. ad valorem duty. By the Bill which 
has passed, the duty is fixed at 50 per 
cent. 


The Tariff of 1828 established a complicated 
system of regulation, which varied the per cent- 
age of duty according to the different values of 
the goods. All goods of less value than one 
dollar (4s. 6d.) per square yard, were charged as 
if they were of one dollar’s value: all goods 
whose value was between | dollar and 2} dollars, 
were charged as if they were worth 2} dollars; 
and all goods whose value was between 24 and 
4 dollars, were charged as if worth 4 dollars. 

The New Tariff entirely does away with this 
system, and simplifies the arrangement, though 
it does not very materially reduce the duty, ex- 
cept on the lowest kinds of goods. Woollen 
goods, the actual value of which was below 35 
cents. (17}d.) were charged with at least 40 per 
cent. ad valorem duty, by the Old Tariff: by the 
New Tariff the duty is reduced to 5 per cent., 
which is a douceur to the southern planters, 
who purchase the lowest kinds of woollens for 
negro clothing. ‘This reduction of duty will no 
doubt greatly increase the exportation of pad- 
dings, and the lowest qualities of woollens, 
of which already a very considerable quantity 
is sent from England to the United States, 

On weollens above 35 cents. in value, there 
was a duty by the Old Tariff of at least 45 per 
cent., but which, by the system of minimums 
above-mentioned, rose to 70, 80, or 100 per cent. 
on goods of certain prices, so as to become quite 
prohibitory. Another regulation, which required 
the addition of 10 or 12 per cent. to the cost of 
any goods imported, had the effect of raising the 
duty from 45 up to 55 per cent, By the New 
Tariff, all woollens above 35 cents. in value 
(with the exception of blankets, flannels, baizes, 
carpets, &c.) are chargeable with an ad valorem 
duty of 50 per cent. The new duty will, there- 
fore, be lower than the old, and it will, in other 


Here then is almost a tenfold increase in 
46 years, which shews a duplicating ratio 
every 14, and is rather better than an in- 
crease at 5 per cent. compound interest. 
This, however, is, ina degree, an 
emigrating increase, and not a natural 
one. The United States are found to 
double every 24 years, which is equal to 
3 per cent, at compound interest, 
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respects, give great accommodation to the ex- 
porting manufacturer, 

On worsted stuff goods the Old Tariff laid a 
duty of 25 per cent., and the New Tariff reduces 
that duty to 10 per cent.; which will be a very 
material advantage to the English manufacturer. 

On blankets, mits, gloves, hosiery, and carpet- 
ing (of low qualities) the Old Tariff laid a duty 
of 35 per cent., and the New Tariff reduces it 
to 25 per cent. On blankets, of which the cost 
shall not exceed 75 cents (3s. IJd.) the duty is 
reduced down to 5 per cent. ad valorem, 

The duties on flannels and baizes continue 
almost prohibitory, viz. 16 cents (8d.) per square 
yard. Under the Old Tariff they were nominally 
45 per cent. ad valorem, but really more than that, 

The duties on cotton goods remain unaltered, 
being 25 per cent. 

On silk manufactures from beyond the Cape 
of Good Hope, the duties are reduced from 30 
down to 10 per cent., and from other parts they 
are reduced from 20 down to 5 per cent. ad va- 
lorem. 

This Bill does away with the plan of giving 
eight, ten, and twelve months’ credit for the 
Customs duties, and the duties on woollens are 
now required to be paid in cash. The new re- 
gulation will be decidedly beneficial to the Eng- 
lish exporter, by making the trade more sound 
and steady; the old system encouraged adven- 
turers in New York and the other American ci- 
ties to trade on no other capital than the Govern. 
ment credits; and the consequence was that 
many rash speculations were entered into, and 
the goods were often sacrificed by being forced 
to a sale, or the importer failed, and all his 
effects were swept away by the Government 
creditor. 

On the whole, therefore, the New 
Tariff is a decided improvement, and it 
will, we hope, be found beneficial to the 
English manufacturer, although the same 
jealousy of English manufactures, which 
dictated the Tariff of 1828, has dictated 
that of 1832. 

The new duties come into operation on 
the 3d of March, 1833. 





President Jackson has refused his as- 
sent to the law which renews the charter 
of the National Bank of the United 
States. His principal reason is, that three 
years and a half have yet to elapse before 
the present charter expires. 

e Senate of the United States have 
rejected the award of the King of the 
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Netherlands relative to the north-eastern 
boundary of Canada. 

The cholera has unhappily made its ap- 
pearance in New York, and in other parts 
of America. 


FRANCE. 

The marriage between King Leopold 
and the Princess Louise took place at 
Compiegne on the 9th of July, with gréat 
splendour. There were three ceremonies 
performed: the civil contract, the reli- 
gious rites according to the Catholic 
Church, and those according to the Re- 
formed Church of Germany. 


GERMANY. 

A manifesto of the German Diet, holden 
on the 28th of June, has recently been 
published. It is designed to repress the 
revolutionary spirit now manifesting itself 
in so many quarters of Germany, which, 
in the words of the President of the Diet, 
‘** has reached to such a height, that it not 
only menaces the internal tranquillity and 
the safety of the different States, but even 
the existence of the whole Confederation.” 
The President proceeds to complain of 
** the immense number of journals and 
revolutionary pamphlets which inundate 
the country, the abuse of speaking even 
in the Chambers of the States, the daily 
progress of a system of propagandism 
which at first prudently held itself in re- 
serve, but which now does not blush to 
appear in open day, and the ineffectual 
attempts of each particular government 
to repress these disorders ;’’ and concludes 
by saying, that “ these combinations have 
impressed on the Emperor of Austria the 
painful conviction that the revolution of 
Germany is advancing at a rapid pace to 
maturity, and that it will unavoidably 
burst forth if longer tolerated by the 
Confederation.’”” With the Emperor, the 
King of Prussia cordially co-operates, and 
all the States of the German Confedera- 
tion have given in their signatures to the 
document. It concludes by resolutions, 
binding every German Sovereign to assist 
any other who may demand his aid, in 
keeping down licentiousness, anarchy, sedi- 
tious or treasonable speeches or writings, 
in any part of the German Confederation. 
Austria and Prussia especially promise 
their potent assistance in this work. The 
adhesion even of Hanover is not wanting 
to this document, the principle of which 
has already been followed up by the Elec- 
tor of Hesse Cassel. He has issued a de- 
cree, in which he prohibits all meetings 
and assemblies similar to those which 
have been recently held in Germany, 
directs all banquets and public fétes to be 
dissolved as illegal, and orders all persons 
delivering speeches or proposing toasts to 
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be arrested, imprisoned, and brought be. 
fore the tribunals to be punished, 

On the 14th of June, the Chamber of 
Representatives at Hanover agreed to a 
strong protest against the ree of the 
Diet, 

In conformity with the general resoly- 
tions of the German Diet, the two popular 
Baden journals, the Liberal and the Sen. 
tinel of the Rhine, have been suppressed ; 
and the Government of Baden has been 
instructed, through its ambassador, to see 
this resolution put into effect. The edi- 
tors are forbidden to edit any other si- 
milar journals in any of the states of the 
Confederation, and the state of Baden is 
called on to give information respecting 
the real authors of the articles that have 
appeared in the Liberal and Seatinel. A 
resolution of the Diet, dated 5th July, 
prohibits all periodicals or political works 
of any kind in the German language, con- 
taining less than twenty printed sheets, 
from being introduced into any of the 
states without the previous consent of 
Government. Political associations of 
every kind are interdicted. All extraor-. 
dinary popular assemblies and fetes, ex- 
cept such as have been long in use, and 
are permitted by the laws and customs of 
the locality, are also interdicted. The or- 
ganizing or aiding in any such extraordi- 
nary assemblies is declared penal, as well 
as all attempts to employ customary assem- 
blies for political purposes. Badges of every 
kind are forbidden to foreigners and na- 
tives equally. The Confederation pledge 
themselves to the rigorous execution of 
the resolutions adopted in 1819 and 1824, 
for the punishment, by expulsion, of such 
Professors in Universities or other esta- 
blishments as ** abuse their ascendency 
over the minds of their pupils to inculcate 
doctrines contrary to public order ;’’ and 
for the suppression of the Burschenschaft. 
There are several other resolutions re- 
specting the watchfulness to be exercised 
by the states respectively concerning per- 
sons who may be suspected of seditious 
practices, as well natives as foreigners, 
who may seek refuge within the limits o! 
the Confederation. Lastly, the states mu- 
tually ensure to each other ‘* prompt and 
mutual military assistance; and, udinite 
ting that the present cirewmstances are 
not less pressing than in October, 1850, 
and require extraordinary measures for 
the employment of the military forces of 
the Confederation, they will join in ex- 
tending the provisions of the Ordonnance 
of October 21, 1830, for the re-establish- 
ment and maintenance of tranquillity in 
Germany, and keep them on foot as long 
as the repose of the country shall require 
them.” 
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PORTUGAL. 


Little change has taken place in the po- 
sition of the combatants in Portugal dur- 
ing the month. Don Pedro is at Oporto, 
confinin age within, but ay fed 
that position. He is organizing his vo- 
lunteers, who now form an effective body 
of 4000 or 5000 men, and receiving de- 
serters, who do not, however, confessedly, 
come in great numbers. The Miguelite 
General, Santa Martha, is at Penafiel, in 
the neighbourhood of Oporto, having ef- 
fected a junction between his forces and 
those of General Povoas ; but no collision, 
however trifling, has taken place between 
the troops of the rivals since the affair of 
Vallonga, on the 23d July. Don Pedro’s 
plan is evidently to make Oporto his lair, 
and, whenever the Miguelites approach, 
to sally out upon them, and return to 
Oporto as his head-quarters, until he finds 
himself sufficiently strong to advance upon 
Lisbon. 

A fight at sea has taken place between 
the fleet of Sartorius and that of Don 
Miguel, but its results have been of no 
importance. The loss on either side was 
trifling. 

GREECE. 

Treaty between Russia, France, and 
England, with Greece and Bavaria. The 
following articles contain the substance of 
this paper : 

* Art. 3. The Prince Otho of Bavaria shall 
bear the title of King of Greece.—4. Greece 
shall form a monarchical and independent etate, 
—5. Its limits shall be settled by treaty with 
Turkey.—8. The royal crown and dignity shall 
be hereditary in Greece ; and shall pass to the 
direct and lawful descendants and heirs of the 
Prince Otho, in the order of primogeniture. 
In the event of the decease of the Prince with- 
out direct and lawful issue, the crown of Greece 
shall pass to his younger brother, and to his di- 
rect and lawful descendants and heirs, in the 
order of primogeniture. Failing him also, to 
his younger brother, and so on. Greece shall 
never be governed by the King of Bavaria,—9. 
Otho to be of age in June 1835.—10. Three Ba- 
varian counsellors to govern during his minority, 
appointed by the King of Bavaria as his son's 
regency.—11. Prince Otho shall retain full pos- 
session of his appanages in Bavaria. The King 
of Bavaria moreover engages to assist, as far as 
muy be in his power, Prince Otho in his position 
in Greece, until a revenue shall have been set 
apart for the crown in that state.—12. The 
powers guarantee a loan to Otho. The principal 
of the loan not to exceed a total amount of 
60,000,000 of francs, raised by instalments of 
20,000,000 of francs each. For the present the 
first instalment only shall be raised, and the three 
courts shall each become responsible for the pay- 
ment of one-third of the annual amount of the 
interest and sinking fund of the said instalment, 


—13, In case a pecuniary compensation in fa- 
vour of the Ottoman Porte shall result from the 
negotiations which the three courts have already 
1— at Constantinople for the definitive set- 

ent of the limits of Greece, it is understood 
that the amount of such compensation shall be 
defrayed out of the proceeds of the loan.—14. 
The King of Bavaria shall lend his assistance to 
the Prince Otho in raising in Bavaria a body of 
troops, not exceeding 3,500 men, to be employed 
in his service, as King of Greece, which corps 
shall be armed, equipped, and paid by the Greek 
state, and he sent thither as soon as possible, in 
order to relieve the troops of the alliance hitherto 
stationed in Greece.—15, Bavarian officers shall 
organise a national army in Greece. As soon as 
possible after the signature of the present con- 
vention, the three counsellors who are to be asso- 
ciated with his Royal Highness the Prince Otho 
by his Majesty the King of Bavaria, in order to 
compose the regency of Greece, shall repair to 
Greece, shall enter upon the exercise of the 
functions of the said regency, and shall prepare 
all the measures necessary forthe reception of 
the Sovereign, who, on his part, will repair to 
Greece with as little delay as possible. 


TURKEY. 


On the 2lst of July a Protocol was 
signed at Constantinople, by which the 
Porte gives its formal assent to the exten- 
sion of the Greek frontier, as required by 
the London Conference, viz. from the 
Gulf of Arta to that of Vola, and again 
recognises the independence of the Greek 
state. On the same day a second Pro- 
tocol was drawn up, by which the Porte 
is assured of an indemnity in money from 
Greece for the cession of different tracts of 
territory. The three contracting Powers 
guarantee thisindemnity. It amounts to 
forty millions of piastres, if it shall be 
thought necessary at London, for the se- 
curity of Greece, to give to the frontier 
the above-mentioned extension; but the 
Porte is to receive only ten millions if it 
should be preferred to have the frontier 
line below Zeitouny, and end at Arta. 
At all events, the matter is now settled, 
The Porte would have assented long ago 
to the extension of the Greek frontier, 
and the conclusion of the arrangement 
has been delayed only by the discussions 
on the amount of the indemnity, 





The Egyptian army, under Ibrahim 
Pasha, has advanced from Acre to Damas- 
cus, which it has captured, and bids fair 
to subdue all Syria. The Egyptian Pasha 
has also a well-equipped fleet. The Sultan 
is using every effort to send a formidable 
force by land and sea against the revolted 
Pasha; but the success of these arma- 
ments is doubtful. 










































CRITICAL 


Mirabeau's Letters during his Residence 
in England; with Anecdotes, Maxims, &c. 
now first translated from the Original 
Manuscripts. To which is prefixed, an 
Introductory Notice on the Life, Writings, 
Conduct, and Character of the Author, 
2 vols. 


Mirabeau was undoubted!y “ one of the most 
extraordinary men of modern times;” yet will 
his name appear among the most insignificant 
that history rescues from oblivion. Why is this? 
His talents were of the highest order—no man 
had a nobler sphere for their exertion—hy no man 
could they have been more actively employed 
and avowedly in promoting objects infinitely im- 
portant to the happiness of mankind. Moral 
causes will explain the phenomenon, Mirabeau 
had neither private virtue nor political consist- 
ency. The moment he became celebrated he 
was infamous. The notoriety of the demagogue 
threw disastrous lustre upon the vices of the 
man, and these vices again were sustained by 
his public profligacy. The Editor of the present 
work tells us, that “in the year 1790, Mirabeau 
was bought over by the Royal Party ;” and he 
adds, “ Principle—if Mirabeau had any prin- 
ciple—might have something to do with it; am- 
bition more; avarice, or a thirst of gain, so far 
as it might contribute to his luxurious and ex- 
pensive enjoyments, most of all.” The follow- 
ing passages afford some insight into the cha- 
racter of this remarkable man, and show how 
just an estimate is now entertained of his claims 
upon the admiration of posterity. 

* Mirabeau having proposed the adoption of 
some very strong measure, which to him appeared 
necessary, La Fayette started and exclaimed, 
‘Nay, M. Mirabeau, it is impossible that a man 
of honour can have recourse to such means.’— 
* A man of honour '’ replied M. Mirabeau ; ‘ ah! 
M. De La Fayette, I perceive that you would be 
a Grandison Cromwell;—you'll see where such 
a mixture will lead you.’ ” 

**Ona similar occasion La Fayette complained 
bitterly of the atrocious designs upon him, which 
were formed by his enemies, and even by Mira- 
beau himself. Mirabeau called upon him to ex- 
plain what he meant. ‘ Well, then,’ said La 
Fayette, *‘ I will tell you, since you force me to 
it, that I was thoroughly acquainted with your 
intentions of having me assassinated.’ ‘I, Sir?’ 
* Yes, Sir, in such a place, on such a day, at such 
an hour; I am sure of it.’—* You were sure of it, 
M. De La Fayette, and I am still alive! What 
a good creature you are!—and you think of 
taking the leading part ina revolution !'” 

“ Mirabeau had little delicacy in money trans- 
actions, Rivarol once remarked—‘ Je suis rendre, 
mais non pay?é.” Mirabeau's reply was—‘ Je suis 
payed, Mais non rendre.’ On one occasion he said 
—* A man like me might accept a hundred thou- 
sand crowns, but a man like me is notto be Aad 
for a hundred thousand crowns.” 

This was said when he was at the acmé of his 
popularity, and success had greatly magnified 
his self-importance, At the period when these 
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letters commence he was glad to borrow half-a. 
crown, and thought himself amply provided for 
with fifty louis-d’ors per month, though in return 
he laboured sixteen hours out of the twenty- 
four. This, however, was honourable employ. 
ment, and the reward was earned without the 
sacrifice of principle. 

The work before us, we regret to say, containg 
no confidential communications,—it conveys no 
sentiments,—details no incidents illustrative of 
the personal character of the writer. The author 
is sufficiently visible, but we see little of the 
man. Nine-tenths of what he has written he 
has picked up wherever he could find it; and 
there are few instances where he gives us any 
idea of his own impressions, He founds his 
opinions--which are always characteristic—ou 
information derived from others, and though he 
is often acute, profound, and hypothetical, the 
justness of his thoughts depends almost entirely 
upon knowledge sometimes accurate and some. 
times caricatured, which he has obtained from 
the relations of his English acquaintances. 
The portions of the work that are origina! are 
interesting ; but of course everything is on 
the surface ; and his account of English parties, 
political, social, and religious, often excitesa 
smile at his expense. He is liable to the censure 
so often passed upon his countrymen, and which 
is well expressed by an English lady on the pro- 
duction of one of his literary friends—* You 
have only seen England,” she says, “ running 
and galloping along, as dogs, while lapping up the 
water of the Nile.” 

A prevalent error which pervades the whole 
work, and which we believe commonly prevails 
in France, is, that the national character of the 
English is melancholy ; this the writer attributes 
partly to the climate of the country, and partly 
to the food of the inhabitants. This he says is 
the principal cause of our political revolutions, 
of the sombre character of our piety, and the 
individual suicides which are so frequent 
amongst us as to distinguish us from our more 
volatile neighbours,—a vulgar assumption, con- 
tradicted by the evidence of facts ; for where 
are instances of suicides so numerous as in 
France? In general, however, M. Mirabeau 
writes ina philosophical spirit, and is as free 
from prejudice as most foreigners who have un- 
dertaken to describe our institutions and to de- 
lineate our manners. Of religion he knew abso- 
lutely nothing ; and he seems to have been little 
acquainted with the latent and powerful causes 
which operated to produce our political revolu- 
tions. Of Cromwell he uniformly speaks in 
terms of contempt, which proves how little quali- 
fied he was to form a just estimate of the charac- 
ter of that extraordinary man; and of the 
principles which led to the temporary destruc- 
tion of the monarchy. Mirabeau, though gene - 
rally favourable to liberty, was an aristocrat in 
his heart. He praises the British Constitution, 
but would retain it with all its abuses, and dreads 
any reform in the popular branch of the legisia- 
ture. On this subject he feels almost as sensitively 
as some of our modern conservatives. He con- 
siders the nobility as the guardians of the throne, 
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and predicts the ruin of both in the destruction 
of that ministerial influence which, in his day, 
was nearly absolute in the Lower House of Par- 
liament. 

The most amusing papers in these volumes are 
those which delineate female manners and society. 
The following sketch of French and English wo- 
men is discriminating and just, and we are glad 
that the balance ts struck in favour of our fair 
countrywomen, though we should be happy to 
see the excellences of each amalgamated. 

We give the following extract because we wish 
toplease and instruct. 

“Women are a subject upon which so much 
has been said and written by so many men of 
abilities, that it is not easy to imagine a new 
light to show them in; or to place them in an 
attitude in which they have not been already 
placed. But, talking of a nation, if one did not 
say something about so considerable a part of it, 
the subject must appear mutilated and imper- 
feet. As brevity is the soul of wit, I shall be brief; 
and I shall only touch on the principal points in 
which the women of France differ from those of 
other countries. 

“When a French lady comes into a room, the 
first thing that strikes you is, that she walks 
better, holds herself better, has her head and 
feet better dressed, her clothes better fancied 
and better put on, than any woman you have 
ever seen. 

“ When she talks, she is the art of pleasing 
personified. Her eyes, her lips, her words, her 
gestures, are all prepossessing. Her language is 
the language of amiableness; her accents are 
the accents of grace; she embellishes a trifle; 
interests upon nothing; she softens a contra- 
diction ; she takes off the insipidness of a com- 
pliment by turning it elegantly; and when she 
has a mind, she sharpens and polishes the point 
of an epigram better than all the women in the 
world. 

** Her eyessparkle with spirit; the most delight- 
fal sallies flash from her fancy; in telling a 
story, she is inimitable; the motions of her 
body, and the accents of her tongue, are equally 
genteel aud easy; an equable flow of spright- 
liness keeps her constantly good-humoured and 
cheerful ; and the only objects of her life are to 
please and be pleased. 

“ Her vivacity may sometimes approach to folly ; 
but, perhaps, it is not in her moments of folly 
that she is least interesting and agreeable.— 
English women have many points of superiority 
over the French; the French are superior to 
them in many others, I have mentioned some of 
those points in other places. Here I shall only 
say, there is a particular idea, in which no 
woman in the world can compare with a French 
woman ; it is in the power of intellectual irrita- 
tion. She will draw wit out of a fool. She 
strikes with such address the chords of self-love, 
that she gives unexpected vigour and agility to 
fancy, and electrities a body that appeared non- 
electric, 

** 1] have mentioned here the women of Eng- 
land; and I have done wrong. I did not intend 
itwhen I began the letter. They came into my 
mind, as the only women in the world worthy of 
being compared with those of France. ‘To settle 
the respective claims of the fair sex in these two 

countries, requires an abler pen than mine. I 
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shall not dare to examine it even in a single 
point, nor presume to determine, whether, in 
the important article of beauty, form and colour 
are to be preferred to expression and grace ; or 
whether grace and expression are to be consi- 
dered as preferable to complexion and shape. 
I shall examine whether the piquant of France 
is to be thought superior to the towehant of Eng- 
land; or whether deep sensibility deserves to be 
preferred to animation and wit. So important 
a subject requires a volume. I shall only ven- 
ture to give a trait. If a goddess could be sup. 
posed to be formed, compounded of Juno and 
Minerva, that goddess would be the emblem of 
the women of this country. Venus, as ashe is, 
with all her amiableness and imperfections, may 
stand, justly enough, for an emblem of French 
women. T have decided the question without 
intending it; for I have given the preference to 
the women of England. 

* One point I had forgotten ; and itis a mate- 
rialone. It is not to be disputed on; for what 
I am going to write isthe opinion and sentiment 
of the universe. The English women are the 
best wives under heaven—and shame be on the 
men who make them bad husbands.” 

Whatever was Mirabeau’s opinion of women, 
his conduct to them was that of a libertine—he 
was a brute. The writer of the short memoir 
prefixed to the work says of him—-‘* Ardent asa 
lover, he was inconstant as he was ardent: sen- 
sual—heartless—profligate.” Something of this, 
we confess, peeps out in the following extract, 
with which we conclude our brief notice,—ob- 
serving, at the same time, that this is the best 
translation of a French work which we have had 
the good fortune to meet with for many years, 
It is written in a good English style. 

“Take the greatest care of your wife's health 
—but weak people only attain a great age—a 
good woman is so precious a thing! Believe 
me, my friend, there are very few as good as 
yours, and to whom, with some degree of reason, 
the celebrated epigram could not be applied. If 
you have any regard for your eyes, I would ad. 
vise you not to translate it to the first lady you 
meet. 

*** Aspice quid pejus? tigris; quid tigride De. 
mon: 
Deemone quid? mulier: quid muliere? nihil.’ ” 


The Trial of Charles I., and of some 
of the Regicides; with Biographies and 
Notes. (Family Library.) 


Much has been said, and much more might be 
said, against the policy of presenting the inex. 
perienced student with compendious relations, 
such as the present, of separate events in our 
history, concerning which a correct judgment 
cannot be formed without duly considering the 
circumstances which led to them, and the results 
which ensued from them ; but public favour has 
now given so decided a sanction to these abridged 
narratives and brief historical sketches, iu which 
reality is invested with that unity of interest 
which properly belongs to romance, that we 
must needs admit them as an important part of 
our popular modern literature. A series of yo- 
lumes such as that before us, each devoted to 


the elucidation of some remarkable passage in 
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our annals, would undoubtedly form an attrac- 
tive portion of Mr. Murray's cheap and elegant 
collection. The present is a well-written com- 
pilation, and executed with a facility of style 
and manner likely to interest those readers 
whose want of leisure or of application deters 
them from encountering the dry prolixities of 
authentic history. ut it is of the highest con- 
sequence that such accounts should be written, 
not merely with spirit, but with candour and 
impartiality. If particular periods and events 
are to be selected for the instruction of the 
young and ignorant, they must not be treated of 
as they are in the Houses of Parliament, or in 
the pages of our fashionable reviews. Education 
must not employ party narratives for its text- 
books ; and our fair students, who fish for “ ge- 
neral knowledge” as they skim the easy surface 
of the Family Library, with an occasional dive 
into the darker profound of Dr. Lardner’s Cabi- 
net Cyclopedia, must not be taught to divide 
the host of the illustrious dead into “ monsters” 
and “ angels,” like the heroes and savages of 
fashionable novels. 

The volume before us is written with calmness 
and moderation, although the production of a 
writer strongly biassed on one side of the ques- 
tion—a question which, after the lapse of 180 
years, is rarely debated among Englishmen with 
perfect coolness; yet there is much contained 
in it which can hardly pass without animadver- 
sion from a Whig reader. We trust that we 
shall be excused, if, in performing the duty of 
criticism, we are forced, by the nature of our 
subject, to travel over a ground of controversy 
which has been debated already by the writers 
of six generations; for if the arguments and 
maxims of the Restoration are repeated in the 
reign of William the Fourth, they cannot well 
be met by any reasonings which have not sug- 
gested themselves long ago to the liberal exa- 
miner. 

We will, however, abstain wholly from dis- 
cussing the merits of the great question between 
King and Parliament. We will not insist on the 
advantageous ground which is oecupied by a 
writer who takes up the thread of his story pre- 
cisely at the period where all our interest is 
transferred from the victor to the vanquished ; 
by which means all the causes of the suspicion 
and dislike with which the people of England 
regarded their sovereign are left out of view— 
the provocation is lost sight of, and the terrible 
retribution stands nakedly forth, claiming our 
indignation against the exactors of it, and our 
sympathy with the sufferer. In a mere chro- 
nicle of facts, it is of some importance, as to 
the eflect produced, at what link of the series 
the narrator begins bis tale; much more so 
where, as in the present iustance, he constantly 
interweaves with his relation moral reflections 
on the conduct of the actors. But let us con. 
sider the case simply from the point at which 
our author has made his commeucement, 

The boundary between political and moral 
crimes is one which no reasoning or decila- 
mation can overthrow; and when we are told 
of the enormous guilt of the Regicides, — of 
the * stings of conscience” under which they 
must have continually suflered,—it behoves 
us to consider in what this great action es- 


sentially differed from the many unscrupulous 
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deeds by whieh all parties in civil contentions 
are in the habit of securing their authority, It 
is in vain to suppose that men who had been 
fighting for six years against the royal power 
could have retained that semi-reiigious reve. 
rence for the royal person which might charac. 
terize him, in their eyes, as sacred and inyiy. 
lable, or could have looked upon his position as 
different from that of his adherents, who were 
in daily hostility against them, They acted as 
party men, and in self-defence: it was to them 
a struggle between man and man, and which. 
ever was to get the upper hand could only do so 
by destroying the other. The King was con. 
Spiring against the leaders of the army: it was 
his obje@ to overreach them. It had been his 
pride, n in less imminent peril, to outwit 
those with whom he treated. When a king, 
or other hereditary dignity, measures his wit 
against that of plebeians, he commonly meets 
witha superior, The true apology for Cromwell 
and Ireton, as men, is not to be found in their 
distorted views of religion, or in their sense of 
the tyranny of the King previous to the rebel- 
lion, or in the ardency of their desires for a re- 
public, in the possibility of which one of them, 
at least, never seriously believed: it arises 
simply from the transactions of Hampton Court, 
where the King paltered with the Scots on one 
hand, with the army on the other. Our author 
discredits (on very insufficient grounds) the sto- 
ries of the intercepted letters, which are said 
to have revealed the intended treachery of 
Charles towards the persons of Cromwell and 
Ireton; but it is clear enough, even to him, 
that the King’s notion of policy consisted in 
the abandonment of one or other of the parties 
with which he was treating. ‘ It surely disco- 
vered,” he says, “no perfidy in the vanquished 
and half-dethroned King to receive the overtures 
of both parties, and to be willing to close either 
with the Scots or the army, according as the 
offers of the one or the other were most advan- 
tageous.” Secret conferences with the leaders 
of both, with high promises of gratifications to 
themselves and revenge on their enemies, formed, 
of course, an important and justifiable part of 
such negotiations. Undoubtedly Charles, ina 
carrying on this double treaty, did no more than 
most other potentates, in his anxious situation, 
would have done; but, by his share in these 
transactions, he forfeits all claim to the irre- 
proachable character of the martyr. We pity 
his sufferings, and admire the sweet uses which 
he drew from adversity—the decent and pious 
firmness which shed such lustre on his latter 
days; but his death ceases to be regarded as an 
unprovoked atrocity. We see him mount the 
scaffold as a defeated intriguer. Had he suc- 
ceeded, the Independents must have been sacri- 
ficed to the Presbyterians and Royalists. « By 
consigning their master to the block, they ¢s- 
caped the tender mercies of Hollis and Ha- 
milton. 

The situation of the King, from the moment 
when Cromwell and Ireton broke off the train 
of negotiation commenced at Hampton Court, 
was that of aman who has adrawn sword al- 
most within his grasp: his enemies hold him at 
arm’s length from it by the greatest exertion of 
their strength, for they know that its first ser- 
vice would be to destroy them; and when at 
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length their force will no longer suffice to detain 
his arm, they do not scruple to anticipate his 
movements by taking his life. 

There is also in this volume a short memoir of 
Ireton, which seems fairly drawa up,—more 
favourably, perhaps, than we should ourselves 
have been inclined to represent him, Although 
he was not destitute of high and noble qualities, 
there is nothing in his character to excite the 
interest which we feel in the career of his greater 
father-in-law. The peculiar secret of Cromwell’s 
success lay, as is beautifully explained by Mr. 
Godwin,* in the thorough sympathy which ex- 
jsted between him and his fellow-creatures; in 
his instinctive facuity, not of acting only, but 
of feeling what he acted, and entering into all 
the variety of emotions excited among those 
with whom he lived, by the great events which 
were passing around them, Ireton held himself 
aloof from man, and from human passions. His 
ruling impuise seems to have been the desire of 
resisting authority and abasing greatness ; not 
from base personal envy, but partly from a 
cynical temperament, partly from a tixed prin. 
ciple of enmity to such distinctions. His very 
clemency was suspicious, If he exerted himself 
to save the life of a commoner, it seems to have 
been principally with the view of rendering 
stronger by contrast the severity exercised to- 
wards a nobleman.+ 

Harrison, also, is fairly treated by our author ; 
although we suspect that too great depth of 
character has been attributed, both by historians 
and novelists, to this gallant officer—the Murat 
of our Napoleon—the ‘* beau-sabreur” of the 
Commonwealth army. He was not naturally 
inclined to fanaticism by gloominess of mind, 
but led into it, in compliance with the affecta- 
tion of his time, by the same ardent and fan- 
tastic spirit which in the King of Naples vented 
itself only in puerile extravagances. Like Murat, 
he was devotedly attached to his leader, yet fre- 
quently ied to place himself in opposition to 
him by mere inconstancy of mind, and the at- 
tractions of some new imagination, The sons 
of the aubergiste of Cahors, and of the grazier 
of Neweastle, were equally addicted to show 
and vulgar ostentation, The Sovereign of Naples 
did not more rejoice in his purple boots and 
coropeted helmet than Harrison in his ‘‘ scarlet 
coat and cloak, laden with gold and silver lace,” 
which he put on the morning after bestowing 
a brotherly exhortation, against worldly bravery, 
ona comrade, whose delinquencies had extended 
ho farther than a “ sad coloured coat, trimmed 
With gold buttons,’”’ as is minutely recorded by 
Mrs. Hutchinson, Alas! that the heroine of the 
Civil War should display, on this feminine sub- 
ject, an accuracy of memory almost equailing 
that of the Duchess d’Abrantes herself. It was 
hot, probably, until the latter end of his life, 
that Harrison became deeply infected with fa- 
naticium, when he lent his countenance to the 
Schemes of the Millennarians, and, in the lan. 
























































* * History of the Commonwealth,” vol. iii. 
Sureiy, if Mr. Godwin be a defective historian, 
he is one of the greatest metaphysicians who 
ever engaged in historical composition, 

t See the Trial of Sir John Owen, and the 
Lords taken in Colehester, according to Godwin, 
himself an admirer of Ireton’s chasacter. 
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guage of the profane, “ went in for a fifth king 
when there were but four in the pack.” Impri- 
sonment and disappointment converted the wild 
demeanour of his earlier days into that fixed 
enthusiasm which imparted so much dignity 
and grace to his conduct when arraigned before 
his mean and insolent judges, and which aceom- 
panied him through the dreadful ordeal of a bar- 
barous execution, 

And this reflection leads us to the trials of the 
regicides, with a short—a very short—abstract 
of which the volume before us concludes. We 
sincerely wish that the author had omitted alto- 
gether this part of his labours. We cannot but 
look with very different eyes from him on a 
series of transactions which he dispatches with 
few comments, and those chiefly laudatory of 
the conduct of the Commissioners who presided 
at these trials. Surely some notice was called for, 
from a writer who labours so zealously to raise 
our indignation against the crimes of the regi- 
cides, of the treacherous device by which some 
of them were entrapped; of the “ deliberate 
breach of faith,” (to use the words of the im- 
partial Hallam, whom our author quotes with 
praise where their sentiments are in accordance) 
through which two of them at least (Scroop and 
Carew) were conducted to the scaffold, 

“ These niceties of the law,” says our author, 
speaking of some legal subtleties in the indict- 
ments, ‘* which may appear trifling to thought- 
less persons, show the conscientious regard paid 
to established forms and principles by the 
judges of the land, when proceeding to judg- 
ment on the most heinous criminals against the 
father of their Sovereign. They place the pro- 
ceeding in the most striking contrast with that 
shameful mockery of all rules and principles 
which had been resorted to for the destruction 
of Charles the First.“ To us they appear little 
better than a cruel affectation of lenity, where 
the destruction of the accused was predeter- 
mined, It must be remembered that these ten. 
der-hearted formalities were coupled with the 
most obdurate resolution not to hear a single 
word in argument or the only defence which the 
prisoners could offer. In fact, the best apology 
for the conduct of the judges is, that they were 
only meting out to the regicides the same mea- 
sure which these had aliowed their sovereign. 
‘* This geutleman,” says the apostate recorder 
Wild, checking some attempt of Harrison to 
address the court, “ hath forgotten their own 
barbarousness: they would not hear their King.” 
It being decided at once, and without argument, 
that the authority of the powers which, de fucto, 
governed the realm in 1648, was no justification 
to those who acted under their commission, the 
calling of oral witnesses, asin the case of the 
King, was an unnecessary display. The signature 
of each individual to the warrant for Charles's 
execution, was testimony enough against him, 
What further evidence was offered seems to 
have been produced merely to gratify the foul 
appetite which then possessed the royalists for 
all manner of scandal against their enemies. 
These calumnies, uttered by the impure lips of 
apostates, and contradicted wherever contradic- 
tion was possible, reflect dishonour on the court 
which listened to them, not on the criminals 
against whom they were directed, 

By the way, this writer has, we perceive, 
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adopted the common tone of vituperation with 
respect to Hollis and the other Presbyterian 
judges on the commission, as sitting in judgment 
on their ancient allies. We confess, with Hal- 
lam, that we do not perceive the force of this 
imputation. By various acts of violence, on the 
part of the Independents, toward the Presby- 
terians, and by the constant oppression of twelve 
years, the bonds of alliance between the two 
parties had been fairly severed. As well might 
it be contended that Clarendon was “ estopped” 
from proceeding, as he did, most zealously in 
the prosecution of the regicides, by the votes 
which he had given, with Falkland and with 
Cromwell, in the early stages of the opposition 
to Charles, Hollis and his followers had not 
been less decided than the Royalists in opposing 
and condemning Charles's execution. All were 
members of various defeated parties, sitting in 
judgment on their former conquerors ; and they 
conducted themselves with the moderation and 
dignity which might have been expected. 

Here too—without note or observation from the 
author, who has devoted whole pages to express 
his sense of the enormity of Charles’s judges— 
appears that most foul exhibition of the wanton. 
ness of power, the trial of the independent mi- 
nister Hugh Peters. Because the name of this 
poor half-witted enthusiast is seldom pronounced 
without a smile—because Burnet, in his loose 
way, calls him a vicious character, and Hallam 
an odious fanatic—because he did not possess 
that dignity or obstinacy of mind which com- 
mand vulgar sympathy almost alike in the cri- 
minal and the innocent; therefore it may be 
deemed almost ridiculous to waste a thought on 
the iniquity of his sentence, and the wanton 
falsehood of his accusers. There is not the least 
shadow of justification for the cruelty which was 
wrought against him; it must have arisen from 
some ancient spite of the Presbyterians, or some 
wild freak of the Cavaliers, with the origin of 
which we are unacquainted. A few loose ex. 
pressions of approbation of the act which was 
perpetrating—reported by malicious renegades— 
constituted his crime. The vague accusations 
of cruelty and insult offered by him to his prince, 
and to other sufferers, are contradicted by the 
clearest evidence. When the King desired a 
conference with his pastor Juxon, it was through 
Peters that his wish was complied with. When 
Sir John Denham sought the presence of Charles, 
with thesuspicious purpose of conveying a mes- 
sage from the Queen, it was through Peters that 
the application was made. Lady Worcester 
testified that “in all the sufferings of her hus- 
band, Mr. Peters was his great friend.” He of- 
fered to produce on his trial aseal of Lord Go- 
ring, which he had received from that nobleman, 
asa reward for his services in saving bis life. 
What is the justice of posthumous fame, when 
Genius has tears to shed over the sufferings 
of the profligate Harry Marten, and not a single 
apologist is found for the memory of poor Hugh 
Peters? 


Legends of the Rhine. By the An- 
thor of “ High-Ways and By-Ways.” 
3 vols. 


Mr. Grattan is once againa welcome visitor to 
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our library. He brings with him rare legends 
from a land full of them—the rarest, the wildest, 
and the most exciting that the memory of age 
retains, or that printing has preserved to ast. 
nish and delight posterity. A clever and labo. 
rious seeker into strange places is the Author of 
** High-Ways and By-Ways,” and from among 
the neglected rubbish of ages long gone, he has 
collected many a rich and valuable gem, that has 
well repaid him for the pain and trouble of a 
weary search. Each of the volumes contains 
some half-dozen legends—varied, curious, and 
interesting, illustrative of the manners and cus- 
toms of a “‘ peculiar people,” and descriptive of 
scenery the most beautiful and romantic fn Eu- 
rope. The lovers of the wild and wonderful 
will peruse them with a pleasure to be envied by 
mere matter-of-fact readers ; but their true value 
lies beneath the bright surface. The Author 
has long resided amid the scenery he describes— 
again and again he has pored among the ruins of 
old castles—the very stones of which prate of 
doings that are so many marvels in these more 
sober and less lawless days. The facts of the 
time are rich and rare as fictions, and the bare 
recital of them excites us as if we were at once 
transported to the very temple of romance. Mr, 
Grattan has well worked up his excellent mate. 
riel; he has brought his own glowing fancy to 
bear upon them; and the result is a work that 
cannot fail to gratify and amuse, 


The Double Trial; or, the Conse- 
quences of an Irish Clearing. 3 vols, 


There is much that is pleasant, and something 
that may be profitable, in these volumes, al- 
though they develope little that is new in cha- 
racter or peculiar in plot. They are, moreover, 
too full of the common-place mysteries of gone- 
by novelists, and describe Ireland rather from 
the silly pictures of some aged dramatists than 
from actual and intimate acquaintance with the 
peculiarities of the people or the nature of the 
land, 


Lives of Eminent Missionaries. By 
John Carne, Esq. (Select Library,'vol. vi. 
vol. i.) 


Literature, so long unjust to the missionary 
enterprize, is at last becoming ashamed of its 
prejudices. Tyerman and Beunet, Ellis avd 
Stewart are now so universally read, that theene- 
mies of Christianity, and its half-hearted friends, 
are dumb, or, if they speak, speak only to be dis- 
regarded. To evangelize the heathen ceases to 
be considered a visionary and Utopian scheme, 
and Christian missionaries are no longer tra- 
duced as men of low ambition, who, unabie to 
distinguish themselves in their native country, 
seek a field for their insane and fanatical under- 
taking in distant climes. They are now bailed 
as enlightened philanthropists, and every church 
and sect is eager to put in its claim as having 
contributed its share of moral energy to the be- 
nevolent design of chasing the horrid spectres 
of a desolating superstition from the dark places 
of the earth, which are full of the habitations of 
cruelty.. Jt is clearly manifest that, by patient 
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erance in well-doing, the moral waste may 
be reclaimed, and the Rose of Sharon made to 
fiourish in every soil, and under the most incle- 
ment skies. If the results of missionary efforts 
have not realised all that sanguine spirits have 
anticipated, enough has been done to awaken the 
sympathies, even of the cold and calculating, 
who, comparing the insignificancy of the means 
with the magnitude of the purpose, had been in- 
duced almost to despair of Christianity and hu- 
man nature. We may confidently ask what has 
been the success of commercial speculations com- 
pared with the difficulties which the Christian 
missionary has encountered and subdued? and 
where is the nation that has abandonedeither the 
ove or the other because an empire has not been 
founded in aday—or ships havebeen wrecked, and 
lives sacrificed, and millions expended in vain? 
It has been proved in a thousand instances, that 
where the social principle has the power of 
developement, Christianity both assists and ma- 
tures the operation ; that itis, in fact, the best 
cement of society, the key-stone to the arch, the 
foundation to the superstructure. We doubt not 
there have been weak and inefficient missiona- 
ries, as well as indolent settlers, and unskilful 
navigators, and wild speculatists—but does this 
form an objection stronger in the one case than 
inthe other? The question is, what has been 
the general result of the missionary enterprize ? 
Has it not at least brought the principles of 
Christianity to the severest test? has it not ex- 
hibited the human character under aspects the 
most powerfully impressive ? has it not produced 
aposties in c~ infidel age, and shown the tri- 
umphs of the gospel over the most formidable 
moral obstacles’—and is this nothing? We 
cannot, however, in this brief notice, follow 
out the general argument, We would rather 
at once induce our readers to peruse this most 
interesting and affecting work of Mr. Carne. 
=—The theme he has chosen is evidently one 
most congenial with his tastes and habits of 
feeling and thought ; and the beok is just what 
we should have expected from the author of 
“Tales from the West.” Itis adapted to every 
class—to the imaginative and romantic—to the 
philosophical and the inquiring—to the admirers 
of nature and the lovers of religion. We would 
conclude by observing that the lives of the mis- 
sionaries before us are not narratives of indivi- 
duals taken from the sectarians, but ministers 
and agents of episcopal churches, chiefly under 
the superintendence of the venerable Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge. 


Clarenswold, or Tales of the North. 


We really are good-natured, and every new 
*pirant, especially if he be a young man of mo- 
desty and talents, is sure of a kind welcome at 
our hands; if of the gentler sex, and the pro- 
duction be barely tolerable, our gallantry will 
Hot allow us to censure even when our judgment 
telis us it is our duty tocondemn. But we con- 
fess this “ Clarenswold ” a good deal pnzzles us; 
We cannot detect the gender of the writer—the 
Work has neither nervous sense nor feminine 
Grace ; we never saw in man or woman such an en- 
tire want of knowledge of the human materiel, out 
Of which tales and novels are constructed ; there 
—xxvi. NO. CXLI, 


is not In elther of the tales even an approach to 
the formation of a character. Nearly all the in- 
cidents are to be found fn Scott's novels—miost 
heterogeneously huddied Into a masa of absur- 
dity which sets prohability at defiance. The di- 
alogues are vulgar and gross caricatures of the 
works so unceremoniously laid under contribu- 
tion; and the descriptions—save us from the 
descriptions—but perhaps our readers would 
like a specimen. 

“ The red streaks of evening have faded in 
the distant west; the owl hath awoke and 
shaken himself from the bonds of hfs sluggish 
slumber, the rural vale hath sunk deeper in the 
shade, and the mountain-tops, in stature magni- 
fied, scarce show their varied outlines in the 
murky sky; the tale of the wanderer or the re- 
cluse is now listened to with redoubled avidity, 
around the cheerful fire and hospitable board ; 
while, without, the silence is broken by the whis- 
pered accents of endearment, the solemn vow, 
or the melancholy repinings of some secret- 
loving pair,—their solitude alone disturbed by 
the fitful flickering of the ominous bat, the shrill 
scream of the owlet grey, or, mayhap, the sport- 
ive pattering of some timid hare, as she gambols 
across the path. The du'!l morose now casts 
abroad his eyes, and meets congenial scenes ; 


“ The man of guilt, too, wends his noiseless 
way, 
And cowards kill, who dare not face in day. 


“The sage quits his study, and, with relaxed 
spirit, prolonged ideas, and mind above the 
world, contemplates the wondrous canopy of 
heaven, and the bright inhabitants thereof.’”’ 

Who will be able to read Sir Walter ufter this ! 
We take a final adieu of this Hetroclyte. It will 
be our own fault if ** we meet again at Philippi,’’* 
What the creature will have to do there heaven 
knows. We are perfectly sure that it belongs 
not to the class of genius, either good or evil. 


An Essay on the Causes which have 
produced Dissent from the Established 
Church in the Principality of Wales : 
to which the Royal Medal was awarded 
at an Eisteddvod of the London Cam- 
brian Institution, held in May, 1831. 
The Second Edition; comprising a State- 
ment of the Value of Church Revenues 
in North Wales. 


This is a Chapter not to be found in the Lau- 
reate’s Book of the Church. We learn, as it re- 
gardsits Protestant hierarchy, that Wales is nearly 
in the same situation as Ireland, but from the ope- 
ration of very different causes. The Church of 
Ireland is an exotic, and it is not wonderful that 
in an uncongenial soil it should not flourish. 
But in Wales it is indigenous, and yet there also 
it withers and dies. 

It seems that in Ireland the Church is left de- 
solate by an ignorant and besotted population 
devoted to another faith; but in Wales, we are 
told by the author, that dissent bas advanced 
with knowledge, and not with ignorance ; and 
that there is scarcely a vestige of popish super- 





* See Preface; we wish we had read nothing 
else. 
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stition to be found in all the principality. The 
essayist says, that the real question he has un- 
dertaken to discuss is, why has the whole coun- 
try joined the Methodists and the Dissenters? 
The question he answers by an induction of 
facts and reasonings founded upon them, which 
deserve the most serivus attention of the heads 
of the hierarchy. It is high time for a church 
which has existed for centuries, and which, in 
so large a district as North and South Wales, 
has totally failed in the object of its establish- 
ment, to inquire seriously into the causes of 
such a lamentable failure. This work will be, 
to those interested in the inquiry, an enlightened 
and temperate guide ; if, however, they turn 
away from the admonitions and warnings, with- 
out examining the truth of the author's state- 
ments, and applying timely remedies to the evils 
of which he complains, and which he is not 
backward fearlessly to expose, the consequences 
are not far distant—reform or ruin is inevita- 
ble. The author is not a Dissenter or asectary ; 
on the contrary, he professes ardent attachment 
to the principle of an ecclesiastical establish- 
ment, and to adevout, laborious, and accredited 
clergy; bat he denounces what he calls ‘*‘ the 
base system of ecclesiastical maladministra- 
tion” which prevails throughout the principality, 
and infers that “ nothing but a fundamental re- 
form of her system can save the Church in 
Wales.” Ye Right Reverend Fathers in God, 
look well to it. 


The Effects of Arts, Trades, and Pro- 
fessions, and of Civic States and Habits 
of Living, on Health and Longevity: 
with Suggestions for the Removal of many 
of the Agents which produce Disease, and 
shorten the Duration of Life. By C. 
Turner Thackrah, Esq. Second edition, 
greatly enlarged. 


Science ts here devoted to philanthropy. An 
important subject, that of the health and longe- 
vity of millions, is treated in a manner infinitely 
creditable to the professional attainments and 
benevolent principles of the writer; the work 
answers to its title, and it was scarcely neces- 
sary for Mr. Thackrah to tell us “ utility is my 
object.” The present edition embraces a great 
variety of trades and employments not investi- 
gated in the former. We have noticed above 
one hundred. This assiduity on the part of 
Mr. Thackrah to render his task more exten- 
sively beneficial is highly commendable. We 
earnestly recommend it to all who value the 
happiness of the commanity, and who would 
diminish the sum of physical and moral evils 
which the social state, in a high degree of civil- 
ization, never fails to produce. Manufacturers 
and professional men in manufacturing districts 
should make themselves thoroughly acquainted 
with this work. Now it is known how disease 
is engendered by any particular trade and pur- 
suit, and how it may be counteracted, and, in 
some instances, altogether prevented, it becomes 
every man, who has the opportunity and the in- 
fluence, at once to commence the great business 
of amelioration. 
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The Pulpit. Sermons by eminent liv. 
ing Ministers, &c. Volume XIX, 


We suppose much of the popularity of this 
work arises from its surreptitious character, 
The clergy complain that their property is pur- 
loined—the people rejoice that they can secure, 
at any rate, what they have heard with pleasure, 
and which, if published under the revision of the 
authors, would lose all that for which they chiefly 
valued it in thedelivery. If the average of ser- 
mons delivered from the English pulpit equal 
the specimens which are here given, and, we sup. 
pose, taken from the lips of the preacher, 
then has preaching greatly advanced in this 
country, both among the clergy and the minis- 
ters of the various orthodox sects of Dissenters. 
We think such a work has a salutary influence ; 
it puts the preacher upon his metal: having the 
fear of publication before his eyes, he composes 
with greater care, and delivers with greater pro- 
priety. It is a treasure to the rapidly-increasing 
class of sermon readers, who love to revive in 
the family and the closet the impressions which 
they received in the temple, and who are pleased 
to retain, as precious relics, such sacred memo- 
rials of their revered instructors, 


Eternity Realized; or, a Guide to the 
Thoughtful. By Robert Phillip, of Ma- 
berly Chapel. 


There are some books which, like the Bible, 
from which they derive all their solemnity, seem 
too sacred for criticism. We contemplate their 
object, and the momentous truths which they 
disclose, and feel disarmed. The writers 50 
nearly resemble, in their spirit and manner of 
treating their subjects, the Prophets and Apos- 
tles, that we almost equally hesitate to praise or 
censure them. We took up the present little 
volume for the purpose of giving it a brief 
literary notice, but we had not proceeded far 
before we were conscious that we were on 
holy ground. The interests of time faded into 
nothing before the sublime glories and terrors 
of Eternity ; and we felt our deep responsibility, 
as moral agents—as individua's who must our- 
selves pass under the final review of the eternal 
judge. The devotional spirit took possession of 
our hearts—we read the volume for instruction, 
and rose from its perusal with the hope and 
prayer that we might be better men. Here is 
nothing technical in phraseology—nothing fana- 
tical in feeling—nothing that can offend rational 
faith, but every thing to confirm the mind, and 
to establish it in every wise and holy purpote- 
The moral arithmetic of human life is to balance 
the accounts of two worlds—to decide on the 
interfering claims of time and eternity ; aud soto 
settle the question that the one may be regulated 
by the other. We have only to express our obli- 
gations to the Author for his judicious and well- 
timed effort to abash folly and to confound 
guilt, to encourage piety, and to render the hope 
of immortality the source of present happiness. 


The History of England. By David 
Hume, Esq., and Tobias Smollet, M.D. 
With a short Memoir of Hume, written 
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by himself. Complete in one volume, 
royal 8vo. 


The paper, the typography, the plates, and the 
general superior execution of this work, com- 
prehending many volumes in one, and that one 
published at the astonishingly moderate price of 
28s., reflects the highest credit on the stereotype 
press established at Bungay, and conducted by 
J. B. and C. Childs. This work, and Ains- 
worth’s “ Thesaurus,” are wonderful specimens 
of what talent and enterprise can achieve, and 
what meritorious demands individual exertion 
may make upon public patronage. We sincerely 
hope that these costly speculations will be en- 
couraged by the community at large, and that all 
the standard works of British science and lite- 
rature will follow in their train. Thus an ele- 
gant and extensive library may be comprised in 
the narrowest limits, and placed within the 
reach of the most moderate means. 


An Historical Sketch of Sanscrit Lite- 
rature ; with copious Biographical Notices 
of Sanscrit Works and Translations. From 
the German of Adeburg. With nume- 
rous Additions and Corrections, Oxford. 
D. A. Talboys, 1832, 


It is not often that we meet with the three 
characters of author, printer, and bookseller in 
the same person; and, certainly, modern times 
have not exhibited the combination in aight 
more advantageous than in the present instance, 
Oxford may well be prond of a man who can 
superintend one of the best presses in the city, 
and, at the same time, put forth works of pro- 
found research on subjects of growing interest, 
notonly to the University, but to the empire at 
large. The work before us, as calculated to faci- 
litate and extend the study of Sanscrit litera- 
ture, will no doubt ensure the approbation of all 
who are competent to form a judgment of its 
merits; and we should say, the time is arrived 
when such a work is imperatively called for, 
whether we consider the state of intellectual ac- 
quirement which distinguishes our age and coun- 
try, or the benefits which European scholars, 
thoroughly versed in Sanscrit literature, may 
confer upon the millions by whom it is held in 
sacred veneration. Of the tongue itself, Sir 
William Jones observes, “ The Sanscrit lan- 
guage, whatever be its antiquity, is of a wonder- 
ful structure; more perfect than the Greek, 
More copious than the Latin, and more excel- 
lently refined than either.” 

M. Von Humboldt speaks of it in terms 
more philosophical, but expresses approbation 
not less warm and enthusiastic. The author of 
this historical sketch, without dwelling on the 
intrinsic virtue of Sanscrit as a perfect and 
beautiful language, eloquently remarks upon its 
relative importance as connected with some of 
the noblest pursuits of the human mind. ‘“ To 
those who study the history of man, Sanscrit 
literature offers a surprising mass of novel in- 
formation, and opens an unbounded field for 
Speculation and research! A language (and 
such a language!) which, upon the most mode- 
rate computation, dates its origin beyond the 
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earliest records of profane history, and contains 
moauments of theology, poetry, science, and 
philosophy, which have influenced, perhaps, a 
hundred millions of human beings, through a 
hundred generations, is a phenomenon in the 
annals of the human race which cannot fail to 
command attention, Common sense and ex- 
perience suggest that those facts only require to 
be known to excite a more general interest in 
this new department of literature.” The work 
which Mr. Talboys thus introduces to the public 
is not a bare translation of Adeburg, but to a 
great extent original; and the result of his own 
enquiries abundantly shows that this particular 
branch of study has afforded subjects of suffici- 
ent interest to exercise the talents of writers of 
the highest reputation for taste and genius; and 
that Sanscrit literature still contains inexhausti- 
ble mines of wealth for those who have the in- 
dustry to work them, 

The foundation of a Professorship of Sanscrit 
in the University of Oxford, and the late elec- 
tion which has raised Mr. Wilson to the Profes- 
sor’s Chair, are events of no ordinary interest in 
the history of modern literature; but when 
viewed in connexion with the great object of the 
founder, they increase in magnitude, and throw 
all mere worldly considerations into the shade. 

“This is no other than the conversion of the 
natives of India to the Christian religion, which, 
in the opinion of this munificent individual, who 
spent his life and acquired his fortune inthe 
East, could not be more effectually promoted 
than by his countrymen, who might engage in 
this arduous work, cultivating a more general 
and critical knowledge of the Sanscrit language.” 

We entertain the same opinion, and in every 
view recommend Mr, Talboys’ work, especially 
to those who feel the importance of conveying 
the knowledge of christianity to a hundred mil- 
lions of their fellow-creatures, 


A Treatise on the Reform Act. By 
William Russell, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister at Law. 


At atime when the dissolution of the present 
Parliament is known to be at hand, and the re- 
presentatives of the people are about to be 
returned, for the first time, according to the 
provisions of the new law, a treatise like this of 
Mr. Russell’s cannot fail of proving useful, in- 
deed almost indispensable, to every man in any 
way concerned in an election, whether as candl- 
date, agent, orelector. It presents, in the first 
place, a careful commentary upon the whole of 
the Reform Act, arranging its provisions in the 
order most favourable to perspicuity, and afford- 
ing a particular explanation of such parts of the 
statute as have been considered doubtful or ob- 
secure. To this are added, detailed practical 
directions for the use of those who are to carry 
the provisions of the act into effect. An Appen- 
dix contains copies of the Act itself, and of the 
Order in Council of the IIth of July. 

It is no trifling recommendation to the value 
of such a work as this, that it comes from the 
pen not only of a practical professional man, but 
‘of one of the eminent triumvirate of lawyers who 
were employed by — to draw up the 
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bill for Parliament. It has, in fact, undergone 
the strict revision of Mr. Roscoe, as well as of 
Mr. Russell, so that it may well claim to be con- 
sidered a faithful and authentic exposition of 
the meaning and intent of the original framers 
of the Reform Bill, coming, as it does, with the 
sanction and approval of those who had such 
ample opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
the principles on which the provisions of the 
law were founded, and the views with which its 
enactments were framed. The work, which re- 
flects the highest credit on Mr. Russell's profes- 
sional diligence and skill, is dedicated, with pe- 
culiar propriety, to the author's noble relative, 
Lord John Russell, a name so highly distin- 
guished, and so prominently connected with the 
reformed law of election, that the one cannot be 
pronounced without the mind being carried, by 
a natural association of ideas, to the considera- 
tion of the other. This able volume will doubt. 
less become a manual in the hands of every one 
interested in the changes produced by the im- 
portant law which it so minutely developes, 
and so clearly explains. 


A Ramble of Six Thousand Miles through 
the United States of America. By S. 
A. Ferrall, Esq. 


Another work on America! Well, the subject 
is not yetexhausted. America opens still a wide 
field. In the researches of the naturalist, and 
the speculations of the philosopher, it is a new 
world, and it must be traversed again and again, 
and by men of different habits, manners, and 
pursuits, before it can be correctly and exten- 
sively displayed in this far distant hemisphere. 
We could well dispense with all the trash that 
for the last ten years we have been doomed to 
wade through, in the form of travels, narra- 
tives, histories, and treatises, purporting to 
throw light upon the present state, prospects, 
and destinies of America. It is a comfort, how- 
ever, to know that it no longer incumbers the 
public; nobody reads it, and it has been long 
since forgotten. There are a few valuable works 
which hold their place in public estimation, and 
we should be glad to see their number increased. 
Mr. Ferrall’s “ Ramble” is a light production, 
offering no great pretensions; if it does not in- 
struct, it will please—it is the lively narrative of 
what passed under the anthor’s own view. If 
it does not always display accuracy or extent of 
information; if, in a few instances, we detect 
prejudice, and if sometimes opinions are volun- 
teered which are not improved by fact or reason, 
the deficiencies and the faults are redeemed 
by the general good sense, good nature, and li- 
beral notions which characterise it as a whole. 

We wish the Author had not betrayed an evi- 
dent repugnance to Christianity, and that he 
had approached the subject of religion with 
something like a recognition of its nature and 
claims. Take the following specimen of flip- 
pancy and ignorance :— 

* At Lebanon there is a large community of 
the shaking Quakers. Their tenets are strictly 
Scriptural. They contend, that confessing their 
sins to one another is necessary toastate of per- 
fection ; that the church of Christ ought to have 
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all things in common; that none of the mem. 
bers of this church ought to cohabit, but be lite. 
rally virgins; and that to dance and be merry is 
their duty, which part of their destinies they 
take from the thirty-first chapter of Jeremiah.” 
There is, in page 148, a sneer at the doctrine of 
the Trinity, and a dissenting clergyman, though, 
as there is no established church in America, it 
is difficult to learn where Mr. Ferrall found his 
dissenting divine. A stale joke is thrown in at 
page 175, at the expense of the Baptists ; and, 
in short, every passing remark seems intended 
by the writer to show his utter contempt both of 
religion and its ministers. We deprecate camp- 
meetings, and the fanatical fooleries of some of 
the sects in America, with quite as much earnest- 
ness as Mr. Ferrall; but we beg to remind him, 
that the time when it was fashionable to sprinkle 
literary works with irreligion and impiety is 
gone by. With this abatement, we are pleased 
with Mr. Ferrall’s lucubrations ; he has some- 
times given us graphic descriptions which we 
feel to be true to nature ; and that portion of the 
volume which shows up the duplicity and mean- 
ness of the President towards the aborigines 
which remain in the vicinage of the Georgian 
State, we most cordially approve. 

We give the following for the amusement of 
the few Conservatives who may honour our 
pages with an occasional glance :— 


** An account of his late Majesty’s death was 
inserted in a Philadelphia paper, and happened 
to be noticed by one of the politicians present, 
when the landlord asked me how we elected our 
king in England? I replied that he was not 
elected, but that he became king by birthright, &e. 
A Kentuckian observed, placing his leg on the 
back of the next chair, ‘ That's a kind of unna- 
tural.” An Indianan said, ‘I don’t believe in 
that system myself.’ A third, ‘Do you mean to 
tell me, that because the last king was a smart 
man and knew his duty, that his son or his 
brother should be a smart man and fit for the 
situation? I explained that we had a premier, 
minister, &c.: when the last gentleman replied, 
* Then you pay half a dozen men to do one man’s 
business. Yes, yes, that may dofor Englishmen 
very well—but I guess it would not go down here 
—no, no; Americans are a little more enlight- 
ened than to stand that kind of wiggery.’ Du- 
ring this conversation a person had stepped into 
the room, and had taken his seat in silence. I 
was about to reply to the last observations of 
my antagonist, when this gentleman opened out 
with—‘ Yes, that may do for Englislmen very 
well— but it won't do here. Here we make our 
own laws, and we keep them, too. It may do 
for Englishmen very well to have the felierly 
of paying taxes for the support of the nobility. 
To have the felicity of being incarcerated in 4 
gaol for shooting the wild animals of the country. 
To have the felicity of being seized by a press- 
gang, torn away from their wives and families, 
and flogged at the discretion of my lord Tom, 
Dick, or Harry's bastard.’ At this the Ken- 
tuckian gnashed his teeth, and instinctively 
grasped his hunting knife; an old Indian doctor, 
who was squatting in one corner of the room, 
said slowly and emphatically as his eyes glared, 
his nostrils dilated, and his lip curled with con- 
tempt—‘ The Englishman is a dog’—while 4 
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Georgian slave, who stood behind his master’s 
chair, grinned and chuckled with delight as he 
said—‘ Poor Englishman, him meaner man den 
black nigger.’ ‘ To have,’ continued the radical, 
who was an Englishman, ‘the liberty of being 
transported for seven years for being caught learn- 
ing the use of the sword or the musket,—to have 
the tenth lamb and the tenth sheaf seized, or 
the blanket torn from off his bed to pay a bloated, 
aplethoric bishop or parson,—to be kicked and 
cuffed about by a parcel of “Bourbon gendar- 
merie’’—Liberty !—why hell sweat’—here I slip- 
ped out at the side door into the water-melon 
pateh.” 


Saint Herbert's Isle, a Legendary Poem, 
with smailer Poems. By the late John 
Bree, Esq., of Emerald, near Keswick. 


This is a very beautifully written poem, and 
will induce many a reader to share with his fa- 
mily much sorrow fur the Author’s death. He 
was evidently a man of deep feeling, a kind and 
amiable disposition, and a true lover of nature 
amid the sweet solitudes of the romantic spot 
on which he dwelt. His poetical powers were of 
a high order, and the volume (which, it appears, 
his widow has given to the world,) is a fitting 
monument by which his memory will be pre- 
served. That his loss was a sad one, we require 
no evidence but his own verse to prov’, but we 
should have been pleased to find the volume ac- 
companied by some memoir of the man whose 
mind must have been one of no ordinary class, 


Characteristics of Women, Moral, Po- 
litical, and Historical. With fifty vig- 
nette etchings. By Mrs. Jameson. 


There are few things that afford us greater 
pleasure than the ability to award praise—warm 
as it is sincere. Few books have ever come 
under our notice better deserving the strongest 
recommendation it is in our power to bestow, 
than the work of Mrs. Jameson now upon our 
table. Her talents are not only of the highest, 
but also of the rarest order—of such an order, 
indeed, as it is the lot of few women to possess. 
She does not skim the surface of things, but 
dives deep into their most hidden mysteries, un- 
ravelling and explaining all. With nature— 
with human nature more especially—she has 
that acquaintance which arises from long study 
and unwearied thought. Yet there is a grace 
and elegance of mind that brightens all she does ; 
and though a philosopher, she is stilla woman. 

To illustrate the female character, under its 
various modifications, and in different situations, 
Mrs, Jameson has taken the heroines of Shaks- 
peare’s plays, one by one; commencing (after a 
beautifnl and admirably written introduction) 
with those of “ intellect,” under which she 
Classes Portia, Isabella, Beatrice, and Rosalind; 
then arraying those of “ passion and imagina- 
tion ;” and thus proceeding under other head- 
ings to analyze the whole, showing forth their 
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beauty and their value so skilfully, that we 
honestly confess we have marvelled at our for- 
mer doubts upon the subject, and thank the fair 
author for having even increased our admiration 
for the ever-mastering genius of Shakspeare. 

It is true, and Mrs. Jameson herself makes the ob- 
servation, that Shakspeare’s women are Inferior 
in power to his men, adding, “ forin Shakspeare 
the male and female characters bear precisely the 
same relation to each other that they doin nature 
and in society; they are not equal in promi- 
nence nor in power, they are subordinate 
throughout.” We would add, (not for the pur- 
pose of exhibiting our gallantry, but from a sense 
of justice,) they are subordinate, not from any 
lack of intellectual strength, but for want of 
that mental cultivation which it has been the 
policy of ill-educated and illiterate men to with- 
hold from them, We do not say that women 
should be taken from our homes, and sent with 
their delicate frames to work the every-day 
work of men, amidst the bustle and the turmoil 
ofthe world. But we do say that they ought to 
be sufficiently cultivated to render them en- 
lightened and intellectual friends and compa- 
nions—fit mates for men of science, of litera- 
ture, and of art. We turn over the leaves of 
these delightful volumes, andat every page meet 
with observations and sentiments we long to en- 
graft upon our pages. 

The feelings of the commentator, warmed by 
her subject, have come forth with a vigour of 
expression as earnest as it is rare. She need 
not have told us, that “ out of the fulness of 
her own heart and soul has she written.” We 
have felt that it was so, or she could not have 
written thus—“ Shakespeare, who looked upon 
women with the true spirit of humanity, wis- 
dom, and deep love, has done justice to their 
natural good tendencies and kindly sympathies,” 
And Mrs. Jameson, without exaggeration—with- 
out extravagance—has truly and faithfully fol- 
lowed his example. 

No woman ought to be without these Charac- 
teristics; which point out so beautifully to 
her the pure and exquisite friendship of Beatrice 
and Hero—Rosalind and Celia; teach her to 
practise, like Viola, generosity towards her rivals 
—instruct her in all that is good, and make her 
abhor whatever is bad in woman. In truth, 
also, no gentleman should be without them ; 
for though he will see that * there is a mixture,” 
yet it is a mixture of which women may well be 
proud, so immeasurably does the good pre- 
ponderate: perchance it may lead men of stub- 
born or tyrannical tempers to think more 
kindly of those whose chief fault it is, “to love 
not wisely, but too well !” 

The volumes contain upwards of fifty fanciful 
vignettes, etched by the Author, who is no 
mean proficient in the sister art. They are 
sweetly designed, and executed with mach spirit 
and effect, adding much to the interest of the 
work,—which, taken altogether, is one of the 
most delightful of modern times. Mrs. Jameson 
may rest assured that while she increases an 
already high reputation, she merits the gratitude 
of her own sex in an especial manner, and may 
well expect the best thanks and the warmest 
support she can receive from the other. 
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THE DRAMA. 


Ir is scarcely worth while for us to 
present our sat Bi with any notice of the 
London drama this month; for the only 
novelties produced since our last were 
totally worthless, and have already passed 
into the repository of the things that were. 
One event, however, has just taken place, 
which merits a passing word of recogni- 
tion, in connexion with the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the moment touching the 
claims and prospects of the drama. As if 
purposely to prove the ridiculously mis- 
chievous manner in which the present 
system of dramatic property works, Mr, 
Morris has got up ** The Hunchback” at 
the Haymarket Theatre, without the 
sanction of its author, and to the mani- 
fest, and indeed monstrous, injury of that 
property which he and the public inno- 
cently imagine to vest in its creator, but 
in which he, it appears, is the on/y person 
who has no part norlot! If Mr. Knowles 
were to become lessee of a minor theatre, 
and act his own ** Hunchback” at it, the 
proprietors of the regu/ar houses (Mr, 
Morris included) should, to be consistent, 
prosecute him to ruin for infringing on 
their rights and property! But Mr. Morris, 
being the proprietor of a regu/ar theatre, 
may take Mr. Knowles’s “ Hunchback” 
and perform it in his despite, and Mr. 
Knowles has no help or redress! “ The 
law allows it, and the court awards it.”— 
This is the reductio ad absurdum witha 
vengeance; and we suspect it will have 
its effect accordingly. 

In the absence of dramatic novelty, per- 
haps we cannot do better than insert here 
the Report of the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons appointed to in. 
quire into the Laws affecting Dramatic 
Literature, It has not yet been made 
public in a correct form. 


1. in examining the state of the laws affecting 
the interests and exhibition of the Drama, your 
Committee findthat a considerable decline, both 
in the literature of the stage, and the taste of the 
public for theatrical performances, is generally 
conceded. Among the causes of this decline, in 
addition to those which have been alleged, and 
which are out of the province of the legislature 
to control, such as the prevailing fashion of late 
dinner-hours, the absence of royal encourage- 
ment, and the supposed indisposition of some 
religious sects to countenance theatrical exhibi- 
tions, your committee are of opinion that the 
uncertain administration of the laws, the slender 
encouragement afforded to literary talent to 
devote its labours towards the stage, and the 
want of a better legal regulation as regards the 
number and distribution of theatres, are to be 
mainly considered. 

2. In respect to the licensing of theatres, your 





Committee are of opinion, that the laws would 
be rendered more clear and effectual by confin. 
ing the sole power and authority to license 
theatres throughout the metropolis (as well as 
in pleces of royal residence) to the Lord Cham. 
berlain; and that his—the sole—jurisdiction, 
should be extended twenty miles round London 
(that being the point at which magistrates now 
have the power of licensing theatres for the 
legitimate drama). And as your Committee 
believe that the interests of the drama will be 
considerably advanced by the natural conse. 
quences of a fair competition in its representa- 
tion, they recommend that the Lord Chamberlain 
should continue a license to all the theatres 
licensed at present, whether by himself or by 
the magistrates. Your Committee are also of 
opinion, partly from the difficulty of defining, by 
clear and legal distinctions, ‘* the legitimate 
drama,” and principally from the propriety of 
giving a full opening as well to the higher as to 
the more humble orders of dramatic talent, that 
the proprietors and managers of the said theatres 
should be allowed to exhibit, at their option, the 
legitimate drama, and all such plays as have 
received or shall receive the sanction of the 
censor, 

3. Your Committee believe that the number of 
theatres thus licensed (although they might be 
more conveniently distributed) would suffice for 
the accommodation of the public, in the present 
state of feeling towards theatrical performances, 
and also for the general advantages of competi- 
tion; at the same time, as theatres are intended 
for the amusement of the public, so your Com- 
mittee are of opinion that the public should have 
a voice in the number of theatres to be allowed. 
And your Committee would therefore respectfully 
submit to the house, that if a requisition, signed 
by a majority of the resident householders in any 
large and populous parish or district, be pre- 
sented to the Chamberlain, praying for his 
licence to a new theatre in the said parish or 
district, the Chamberlain should be bound to 
comply with the public wish. Your Committee 
are of opinion, that all abuse in the exercise of 
the licence thus granted, would be effectually 
prevented, by leaving to the Chamberlain the 
power of applying to the Home Department for 
the summary suppression of any theatre which 
may notoriously have outraged the conditions of 
its licence, or the rules of public decorum. 

4. Your Committee would also recommend, 
that the Chamberlain should possess the same 
power for the summary suppression of any 
theatre, exhibiting any sort of dramatic repre- 
sentation without the sanction of his licence; 
considering, that as the public can procure the 
licence if it approve the theatre, so any theatre 
not licensed would probably not be less opposed 
to the desire of the public than to the provisions 
of the law. 

5. With respect to the licensing of plays, 
your Committee would advise, in order to give 
full weight to the responsibility of the situation, 
that it should be clearly understood that the 
office of the censor is held at the discretion of the 
Lord Chamberlain, whose duty it would be to 
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remove him, should there be any just ground for 
dissatisfaction as to the exercise of his functions. 
Your Committee would recommend some re- 
vision in the present system of fees to the 
censor, 80 (for instance) that the licence of a 
song and the licence of a play may not be indis- 
criminately subjected to the same charge; and 
this revision is yet more desirable, in order to 
ascertain whether, in consequence of the greater 
number of plays which, by the alterations pro- 
posed by your Committee, would be brought 
under the control of the censor, some abatement 
in the fees charged for each might not be reason. 
ably wade, without lessening the present income 
of the licencer. 

6. In respect to the exclusive privileges 
claimed by the two metropolitan theatres of 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden, it appears 
manifest that such privileges have neither pre- 
served the dignity of the drama nor, by the 
present administration of the laws, been of much 
advantage to the proprietors of the theatres 
themselves. And yourCommittee, while bound 
to acknowledge that a very large sum has been 
invested in these theatres, on a belief of the 
continuation of their legal monopoly of exhibit- 
ing the legitimate drama, which sum, but for 
that belief, would probably not have been 
hazarded, are nevertheless of opinion, that the 
alterations they propose are not likely to place 
the proprietors of the said theatres in a worse 
pecuniary condition than the condition confessed 
to under the existing svstem. 

7. In regard to dramatic literature, it appears 
manifest that an author at present is subjected 
to indefensible hardship and injustice; and the 
dispwrity of protection afforded to the labours of 
the dramatic writer, when compared even with 
that granted to authors in any other branch of 
letters, seems alone sufficient to divert the 
ambition of eminent and successful writers from 
that department of intellectual exertion. Your 
Committee, therefore, earnestly recommend that 
the author of a play should possess the same 
legal rights, and enjoy the same legal protection, 
as the author of any other literary production; 
and that his performance should not be legally 
exhibited at any theatre, metropolitan or provin- 
cial without his express and formal consent. 

8. By the regulations and amendments thus 
proposed in the existing system, your Committee 
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are of opinion that the drama will be freed from 
many present disadvantages, and left to the fair 
experiment of public support. ln regard to 
actors, it is allowed, even by those performers 
whose evidence favours the existing monopoly, 
that the more general exhibition of the regular 
drama would afford new schools and oppor- 
tunities fortheir art. In regard to authors, it is 
probable that a greater variety of theatres at 
which to present, or for which to adapt, their 
plays, and a greater security in the profits 
derived from their success, will give new en- 
couragement to their ambition, and, perhaps (if 
a play is never acted without producing some 
emolument to its writer) may direct their atten- 
tion to the more durable, as being also the more 
lucrative, classes of dramatic literature; while, 
as regards the public, equally benefited by these 
advantages, it is probable that the ordinary con- 
sequences of competition, freed from the pos. 
sibility of licentiousness by the confirmed control 
and authority of the Chamberlain, will afford 
convenience in the number and situation of 
theatres, and cheap and good entertainment in 
the performances usually exhibited. 

The following is a list of the Committee :— 
Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer, Mr. Lamb, Earl of 
Belfast, Mr. Sheil, Mr. Galley Knight, Mr. Stan- 
hope, Mr. John Stanley, Mr. Ellice, Mr. Evelyn 
Denison, Lord Porchester, Mr. Lennard, Mr. 
Mackinnon, Mr. Gillon, Mr. William Brougham, 
Mr. Alderman Waithman, Mr, Jephson, Colonel 
De Lacy Evans, Mr. John Campbell, Mr. Henry 
Bulwer, Mr. Duncombe, Lord John Russeil, Sir 
Charles Wetherell, Sir George Warrender, Lord 
Viscount Mahon. 

Among other witnesses the following were ex- 
amined before the Committee :—Thomas Bau- 
cott Mash, Esq., Mr. John Payne Collier, Mr, 
Charles Kemble, Mr. Samuel James Arnold, Mr, 
George Colman, Mr. George Bolwell Davidge, 
Mr. Edmund Kean, Mr. William Dowton, Mr, 
Johan Braham, Mr. David Osbaldiston, Captain 
John Forbes, Mr. Thomas James Serle, Mr. Peter 
Francis Laporte, Mr. Samuel Beazeley, Mr. Wil- 
liam Charles Macready, Mr. David Edward Mor- 
ris, Mr. Thomas Morton, Mr. Charles Mathews, 
Mr. W. Thomas Moncrieff, Mr. John Poole, Mr. 
Richard Brinsley Peake, Mr. J. RK, Planche, Mr, 
James Kenney, Mr. E. W. Elton, 





FINE ARTS.—pvus ications. 


Devon and Cornwall Illustrated. The 
Drawings by T. Allom, the Descriptions 
by J. Britton, F.R.S., and J. Brayley, 
¥.R.S. 

Devonshire for the beautifal, and Cornwall 
for the sublime, before all the other counties of 
England! We have abundant proof of the at- 
tractions of each in the work before us, pub- 
lished at a cost so exceedingly small, as to bring 
it within the reach of all lovers of art and na- 
ture, yet produced in a rare style of elegance 
and taste. ‘wo of the most accomplished anti- 
quarians in the country have written the de- 
Seriptive parts, and an artist of considerable 
talent has made the drawings that have been en- 


graved with skill and ability. It is, perhaps, 
as important for us to have cheap art as cheap 
literatare ; it is at least impossible that the 
former can be called to minister to any bad 
passion, or be opposed to the received opinions, 
and approved customs of society. Those who 
enable us to obtain so desirable an acquisition, 
therefore, deserve our thanks, and demand the 
best assistance we can render them. ‘The il- 
lustrations of Devon and Cornwall have from 
us the warmest recommendation they can re- 
ceive. 


Westmoreland, Cumberland, Durham, 
and Northumberland Illustrated, The 
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Drawings by Thomas Allom, the Descrip- 
tions by Thomas Rose. 


This is a work upon the same plan as that to 
which we have just referred; the same obser- 
vations consequently apply to it. 


Illustrations of the Surrey Zoological 
Gardens, drawn from Nature, and on 
Stone. By W. H. Kearney. 


Although illustrations of zoology have multi- 
plied of late, we are not inclined to complain 
that another is added to the list. The drawings 
have been skilfully made; and if the subse- 
quent numbers are equal to Part the First, we 
shall hereafter obtain a valuable volume at very 
trifling cost. The Surrey Zoological Gardens 
are daily gaining in interest and importance. 
They fairly rival those of the Regent’s Park, 
and appear to be conducted with so much zeal 
and liberality, as to deserve the large and in- 
ereasing patronage they obtain. We shall visit 
them at no distant period, and communicate on 
the subject with our readers, 


Views in the East, from Sketches by 
Captain Elliott. Part 16. 


There is no falling off in this work as it pro. 
ceeds towards completion. The engravings are 
all well executed ; some of them are of the 
highest class. The interest of the subjects is 
unquestionable. Part 16 contains, “ Aurung- 
zebe's Tomb, Rogah” —‘“Front View of the Kylas 
Caves of Eliora,” and ** Sultan Mahomed Shah's 
Tomb, Bejapore.” 


Landscape Illustrations to the Prose 
and Poetical Works of Walter Scott. 
Part 3, 

We have had many opportunities of noticing 
the prints contained in this work ; it is a re-pub- 
lication, in a cheaper form, of the ‘‘ Landscape 
Illustrations to the Waverley Novels.” We can 
see no objection tothe plan. The great value of 
engraving on steel is, that the plates so engraved 
will yield a very large number of impressions ; 
there is, for example, very little difference be- 
tween the prints now before us, and those to 
which we have heretofore referred. It was but 
just, however, that the price should be less in 
proportion. Each part contains one new plate, 
the portrait of some female character: that in 
Part 3 is “Mary Avenei,” the heroine of the 


Sept. 1, 


Monastery. It is a beautiful design—much the 
creature of our imagination—and has been well 
engraved, Those who desire to illustrate the 
works of Walter Scott, may now do so at a very 
slight sacrifice. 


Portrait of Thomas Attwood, Esq. on 
Stone. By J. B. Allen. 


This is evidently the portrait of a benevolent 
man, if it resemble the original. There is a 
gentleness and urbanity in the countenance that 
would bespeak one better fitted to govern a Sun. 
day school than to rule and sway the passions 
of an angry multitude. We do not intend the 
observation as anill compliment. Mr. Attwood 
is, beyond question, an extraordinary man; we 
guarantee (taking it for granted that this likeness 
is a correct one,) that he is neither a ruthless 
republican, nor a Aeartless democrat. 


[ National Gallery.—At last the metro- 
polis of England will be relieved from the 
reproach of having no public place for the 
reception of Works of Art. A pariia- 
mentary grant has been obtained for a 
National Gallery, and the work will eom- 
mence forthwith. The following are the 
official particulars :— 

The estimated expense of erecting the 

above building is..........++2--2 £50,000 
The amount proposed to be taken for 

the present year is .............. 15,000 


— — — 


Leaving to be granted in future years £35,000 
T. Serine Rice. 
Whitehall Treasury Chambers, July 17, 1832. 


The proposed building will be 461 feet 
in length, and 56 feet in width, in its ex- 
treme dimensions, and will consist of a 
centre and two wings. 

The western wing will contain, on the 
ground floor, rooms for the reception of 
records, and an entrance into the barrack 
yard, such as now exists. Above them 
will be the picture-gallery, divided into 
four rooms; one 50 feet by 50, two 50 
feet by 38 feet each, and one room 50 feet 
by 32 feet; together with four cabinets 
for the reception of small pictures, or for 
the use of the keeper. The floors will be 
made fire-proof. ] 





PROCEEDINGS 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

An account of the ruins of Anaradhe- 
pura and Mehentele, in Cevlon. was read 
by Captain I. J. Chapman, R.E. who ex- 
hibited some drawings. This citv, which 
is situated in the interior of Ceylon, in 
8° LY N. lat. and 80° 55’ E. long. in the 
district of Acura Wanny, was, according 
to the native records, held in the greatest 
reverence by the followers of Buddha for 


the long period of nearly fifteen hundred 


OF SOCIETIES. 


years; it being the principal seat of their 
religion, as well as the residence of their 
kings. It is represented as having been 
very extensive, thickly populated, and 
abounding in magnificent temples and 
other buildings ; the only remains of 
which are nine temples, ruined tanks, 
and groups of pillars, scattered about for 
a distance of several miles. Thanks were 
ordered to be returned to Capt. Chapman 
for the communication of this very inte 
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resting paper, which reflects great credit 
upon ‘his zealous exertions to illustrate 
the ancient history of the Buddhists, by 
researches into the sites of their celebrated 
cities, while engaged in the performance 
of his official duties as chief engineer in 
the island of Ceylon, The drawings also, 
which accompany it, are bold and inte- 
resting delineations of the remains of 
these ancient seats of power. 


ACADEMIE FRANCAISE. 


The Annual Meeting of the Academie 
Frangaise took place during the past month. 
M. Jouy made an elaborate report on the 
works presented as candidates for the 
Monthyon Prize of 10,000f., for the best 
Essay, ** De l’'influence des lois sur les 
meeurs, et de l'influence des meeurs sur les 
lois.” This subject had been originally 
proposed in 1827, to be adjudged in 1830, 
but as it was then found that none of the 
twelve essays presented were worthy of 
the prize, it was adjourned until the pre. 
sent year. Of the ten essays now pre- 
sented, a most honourable mention was 
accorded to that numbered 3, which was 
one of those presented on the former oc- 
casion, but which had been materially 
modified and improved by the author, in 
pursuance of the suggestions then made 
by the reporter; the prize, however, was 
awarded to a new candidate, M. Matter, 
correspondent of the Institute at Stras- 
burg, whose essay was described by M. 
Jouy as uniting the profoundest know- 
ledge of ancient and modern history, with 
the clearest and most correct views of the 
principles and objects of legislation. The 
only point in which the Academy differed 
from the author was, that the latter ex- 
pressed an opinion that the first duty of 
the legislator was to provide jor the mate- 
rial necessities of the people, and his next 
to supply their moral wants; whereas the 
Academy considered that the latter object 
should be at least on a level with, if not 
entitled to precedence of, the former. M. 
Jony, in conclusion, expressed his disap- 
probation of the author having given in 
his work under an assumed name. M. 
Matter, being present at the sitting, re- 
ceived the honorary medal from the hands 
of the President, amid the applauses of 
the audience. M. Brifaut then made the 
annual report of the acts of virtue, which 
were to be rewarded with the prizes 
left by M. Monthyon at the disposition 
of the Academy. The great prize of 
5,000f. was adjudged to a negro named 
Kustache Belin, formerly a slave of M. 
Belin de Villeneuve, of St. Domingo, but 
manumitted, and residing in Paris. From 
an eloquent and affecting sketch of his 
life, given by M. Brifaut, it appeared that 


his exertions and sacrifices to save the 
lives and property of his master and other 
whites, at the time of the insurrection in 
St. Domingo, were of the most exalted 
and romantic description, and that since 
his residence in Paris, where he is em. 
ployed as head cook in the houses of a 
number of the nobility, his whole life has 
been one series of the most disinterestedly 
benevolent actions, to perform which he 
has submitted to the greatest sacrifices. 
A prize of 3000f. was awarded to Pierre 
Paillette, of La Villette, near St. Denis, 
for having at different times saved up- 
wards of sixty persons from drowning ; 
and another of the same amount to J. 
Bagot for her exertions in founding and 
supporting an orphan school at Brieux. 
A medal of 2000f. was adjudged to Ma- 
dame Vignon ; and twelve others, of 600f. 
each, to different individuals (ten of whom 
were females) for various acts of benevo- 
lence, which are detailed at length in the 
report, printed at the expense of the 
Academy, and distributed gratuitously at 
the secretariat. The following, in addi- 
tion to the work of civil courage, and the 
Monthyon prizes for acts of virtue, and 
works useful to public morals, are the 
prizes now proposed by the Academy :— 
A medal, worth 1500f. for the best piece of 
poetry of from one hundred to two hun- 
dred lines, on the death of Sylvan Bailly, 
Mayor of Paris ; the poems to be sent to 
the Academy before the 15th of May, 
1833; and a medal of the same value for 
the best ** Eloge Historique de Jean Bap- 
tiste de Monthyon.’ The works to be 
delivered in before the Lith of May, 1834, 
The annual Monthyon prize of 3,000f, for 
the work most useful to public morals, 
was adjudged to M. Ernest de Blossville, 
for his “ Histoire des Colonies Penales de 
Angleterre dans |’ Australie.” 


ACADEMY OF SCIENCES (PARIS). 

At a late sitting of the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, M. Dureau de Lamalle 
read the analysis of a letter addressed by 
him to the Marquis de Fortia d’Urban, on 
the Egyptian, Sicilian, and Italian Papy- 
rus, and the manufacture of paper among 
the ancients. He then read the descrip- 
tion given of it by Theophrastus. ‘* The 
papyrus does not grow in deep waters, 
but in those which are about three feet or 
less in depth. The principal root, which 
is strong and fibrous, grows to the size of 
a man’s fist: it extends above ground, 
and forms an obtuse angle with the stem, 
throwing out a number of fibres, which 
shoot into the slime of the river. The 
stem grows to the height of fifteen feet 
and more: the upper part, which is pro- 
perly called the papyrus, is about four 
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cubits in height; it is triangular, and 
crowned with a panicle which is of no use, 
and dees not contain any seed (at least 
they generally fail). The root shoots out 
stems at different points. The wood of 
the root is handsome and strong, and is 
used by the natives in the manufacture of 
several household utensils, as well as for 
fuel. They make vessels of the entire 
stem; or, when split lengthwise, they 
manufacture it into sails, mats, cloth, 
ropes, and many other articles. The pa- 
pyrus is well known in its use as paper ; 
it also supplies nourishment, and is eaten 
raw, boiled, or roasted ; it grows in Sy- 
ria, and was employed by King Antigo- 
nus, of Palestine, in making the ropes for 
his navy.” 

M. Dureau de Lamalle infers, from a 
passage in Strabo, that the Jews of Alex- 
andria had monopolised the raw material 
of paper ; that it was cultivated with great 
care, and that its papyraceous qualities 
were improved by culture. We must not, 
therefore, be surprised (he adds) if Bruce 
could not make paper with the wild pa- 
pyrus of Abyssinia, and if we could not 
manufacture with the Sicilian papyrus, 
deteriorated by the régime of the stove, a 
paper equal in beauty to the Augustan, 
Liviau, or even the Hieratic paper. 

M. Dureau de Lamalle affirms that this 
aquatic plant would grow extremely well 
in the marshes about Arles, on the swampy 
ground of the Var, and on the banks of 
the rivers of those departments which fall 
into the Mediterranean. “ If this stem 
(says he), which is much improved by 
cultivation, is superior either in strength, 
fineness, or duration, to rags, straw, and 
other papyraceous substances, it would, 
perhaps, not be useless to attempt the cul- 
tivation of it in the south of France. 
Messrs. Chevreul and Dumas have under- 
taken to make an attempt at the manu- 
facture with a small number of stems 
which we possess. If they should succeed, 
the two Academies of Natural Philosophy 
and History will gather the most pleasing 
fruit of their labours, and fulfil a part of 
their noble mission, by giving to France a 
new production, a new branch of indus- 
try, and a species of cultivation calculated 
to impart value to barren marshes, and 
even to render unproductive and salubri- 
ous swamps healthy and fertile.” M. de 
Lamalle enumerated the several qualities 
of paper obtained by the ancients from 
the papyrus. He recapitulated the divers 
experiments (all of them unsuccessful) 
hitherto made by the moderns, to manu- 
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facture paper out of papyrus, according to 
the method described by Pliny; and by a 
learned and luminous dissertation on the 
text of that author, he pointed out the 
means to be employed in order to obtain a 
more favourable issue. 

The following are the inferences from 
his labours, as he himself represents them, 
The results are: 1. The explanation of 
the text, hitherto ill understood, of the 
eighth chapter of the thirteenth book of 
Pliny. 2. The precise knowledge of a 
branch of industry so important as the 
manufacture of paper in Egypt and at 
Rome. 3. The confirmation of some 
facts interesting to history and diplomacy, 
4. The discovery made by M. Champollion, 
jun., of several Egyptian papyri dated and 
written in the years 1872 and 1571, Be., 
compared with the passages in Exodus, 
which shew us the papyrus cultivated in 
Egypt, with those of Sanchoniathon and 
of the Egyptian books quoted by Plato, 
which carry back the invention of writing 
and the manufacture of paper to Thoth— 
with the passages in Homer, which shew 
that the papyrus was brought from Egypt 
to Ithaca to make cordage, and the writ- 
ing employed upon tablets,—all these com- 
parisons, taken from authors so ancient, 
which had not hitherto been made, give 
great probability to the opinion already 
expressed by many learned men, but not 
supported by sufficiently convincing proofs, 
that the use of writing and of paper, em- 
ployed in Egypt so far back as 1872, B.c., 
was communicated to the Greeks at least 
in the tenth or ninth century, B.c.; that 
learned men made use of this means to 
transmit their thoughts; lastly, that the 
fragments preserved in the Greek authors, 
of the ancient histories of Chaldea, Per- 
sia, and India, were extracted from written 
books, and not derived from oral tradi- 
tions, which must give to these facts a 
high degree of historical certainty. 5. 
The exact monography of the papyrus, 
and of the manufacture of paper, has led 
to these general results, which are so im- 
portant to history. 

“‘ If they appear,” adds the writer, “ to 
my judges and to my readers as well 
founded as they seem to me after mature 
examination, they will perhaps a little 
shake their belief in the paradox that the 
Greeks did not begin to write till 600 years 
B.c.—a paradox which, I think, has not a 
little contributed to give us false ideas of 
the state of civilisation in Asia before the 
historical era.” 
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VARIETIES. 


Abolition of Suttees—We have much 
re in recording the result of the 
discussion which has been for some time 
pending before the Privy Council, on a 
petition forwarded to this country from 
India against Lord W. Bentinck's order 
for the abolition of Suttees. Counsel had 
been heard at length on both sides of the 
question, and on the 11th July the matter 
was decided in favour of humanity, and 
the petition was dismissed. ‘The final 
blow, we hope, is now struck to the con- 
tinuance of those cruel heathenish rites. 


The declared value of the hardware 
and cutlery exported for the last year 
from Great Britain to foreign countries 
was 1,620,634/. Infinitely the greatest 
portion of this was to the United States 
of America, its amount having been nearly 
two-thirds of the total exportation. The 
exports of all commodities to the United 
States exceed 8,000,000/. 


In the year 1794, there were 22,351,000 
of waste acres in this country, which, if 
cultivated and enclosed, would, at 3 rents 
of 9s. per acre only, produce 30,173,850/. 
worth of corn and other produce. Allow- 
ing that one-third of this land has been 
enclosed during and since the war—and 
allowing that one-third was not worth eu- 
closing, the remainder is enough to con- 
vince and satisfy any one that upwards 
of 10,000,000/. might be derived, say only 
6,000,0002. (which is the amount of the 
poor’s-rate for the support of all the 
paupers in England), from this cultivation 
of our own wastes—thereby saving this 
country an equal sum of money in the 
importation of foreign corn. 


The annual consumption of wheat in 
the United Kingdom has been estimated 
at 12,000,000 quarters, and that of other 
grain at 36,000,000 quarters; making to- 
gether 48,000,000, of which not one- 
twentieth part has, during any year, been 
imported, and, in general, a far less pro- 
portionate quantity. The daily consump- 
tion of wheat in the United Kingdom 
may be taken at 35,000, and of all other 
grain at 108,000 quarters a day. 


The total amount paid to the chaplains 
of gaols, for their services as such, in 
England and Wales, is 15,6697. 19s. Of 
the whole number, in one case only (at 
Ripon) it is performed gratuitously. The 
chaplain of the House of Correction, Cold 
Bath-fields, receives 300/. a year; of the 
New Prison, Clerkenwell, 200/.; of New- 
gate, 406/. and a house to reside in; of 
Giltspur-street Compter, 225/.; of the New 
Debtors’ Prison, Whitecross-street, 262/. 


10s.; of Tothillfields Bridewell, 1502. ; of 
Horsemonger-lane Gaol, 200/.; of Brixton 
House of Correction, 200/.; of Guildford 
House of Correction, 1002. ; and of King- 
ston-upon-Thames House of Correction, 
702. a year. 


Militia.—F rom a Parliamentary Paper 
just published, it appears that the disem- 
bodied militia of Britain consists of 51,357 
privates, 1,332 serjeants and serjeant- 
majors, and 89 adjutants. The Irish 
militia consists of 18,725 men, 581 ser- 
jeants, and 31 adjutants. The total ex- 
pense connected with both for the year 
ending 3lst March, 1830, was 169,0002. 
In 1831 the expense was 351,000/.; the 
excess consists of 30,000/. for lieutenancy 
expenses, arising from the balloting that 
year, and 150,000/. for the expenses of 
training. 


Temperature of Whites and Negroes,—In 
a manuscript memoir of his voyage to 
Central Africa, presented to the Academy 
of Sciences by M. Douville, he has men- 
tioned some experiments made in Africa 
on the difference which exists between 
the temperature of these two races, ac- 
cording to age, sex, &c. It results from 
the researches of M. Douville, that the 
temperature of the negroes is cet. par, 
much superior to that of the white; that 
the heat of negresses is greater than that 
of negroes up to the fifteenth year of their 
age, but after that period less, but still 
greater than that of whites; that the 
negroes diminish in temperature as they 
grow old; and, finally, that the old negroes 
have still a higher temperature than the 
whites. 


The following simple method of obtain- 
ing Tincture of Roses has obtained pub- 
licity :—Take the leaves of the common 
rose (centifolie); place them, without 
pressing them down, in a bottle; pour 
some good spirits of wine upon them ; 
close the bottle, and let it stand till re- 
quired for use. This tincture will keep 
for years, and yield a perfume little in- 
ferior tu otto of roses, A few drops of it 
will suffice to impregnate the atmosphere 
of aroom with a delicious odour, Com- 
mon vinegar is greatly improved by a 
very small quantity being added to it, 


The “ Literary Gazette’’ gives a de- 
scription of a new machine, invented by 
Baron Drais, for secret writing, of whic 
the following is an abridgment :—Several 
sheets of paper are divided into a square 
of squares, sixteen in breadth and sixteen 
in length—in all 256; and these are sub- 
divided into smaller squares, twenty-five 
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in each, which have a key of the letters 
of the alphabet promiscuously arranged, 
as a, p, 0, i, h, g, &c. Thus provided, the 
sheets of paper are laid exactly upon each 
other, and pierced through with a thick 
needle in two places, in order to procure 
fixed or central points, and distributed 
among the correspondents, so that each 
receives one at least for writing and ano- 
ther for reading. Those for reading are 
never to be pierced in more than two 
holes. In writing upon a wooden frame, 
canvassed, one or several sheets of paper 
are fixed, so that they do not move, and 
on them the lithographed sheet is placed. 
Then, say the instructions, pierce all 
through in the central points with a ra- 
ther thick needle, and look for any letter 
you intend to represent in the key or 
lettered square, and with a fine needle 
pierce the small square, which, according 
to the rule, represents the intended or 
desired letter. Upon the conclusion of a 
word, leaving one square empty, instead 
of a comma two, instead of a period three, 
and at the end of a sentence four squares. 
But, for the express purpose of leading 
those astray who are not intended to read 
it, the direction of the writing may be 
upwards or downwards, instead of from 
right to left. The writing being finished, 
one of the pricked sheets of paper must 
be sent to each of the correspondents. 
For reading :—the newly-received sheet 
of paper being placed upon the litho- 
graphed sheet, the central points must be 
brought exactly over each other, and both 
sheets being placed against the window, 
or by night before a candle, the holes in 
the lately-received sheet will be easily 
perceived, and therefore easily read in the 
squares of the lithographed sheet. 


Cruelty to Animals.—The Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on this 
subject have presented their report, dated 
the Ist instant; it is as follows:—* Your 
Committee have examined several wit- 
nesses, upon whose testimony they are 
satisfied that numerous and wanton cruel- 
ties are practised, to the great and need- 
less increase of the sufferings of dumb 
animals, and to the demoralization of the 
people. Your Committee are of opinion 
that some further legislative enactments 
are necessary to prevent, as far as possible, 
the continuance of the cruel and improper 
treatment of animals; but being unable 
to conclude their inquiries into the sub- 
ject, they now lay the evidence taken by 
them before the House, and recommend 
a renewal of the investigation early in the 
ensuing Session of Parliament.”’ 


Gas —The gas which lights London is 
ealoulated to consume 38,000 chaldrons of 
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coals per annum, lighting 62,000 lamps in 
shops, houses, &c. and 7,500 street-lamps. 
In 1830, the gas-pipes in and round Lon- 
don were above 1,000 miles in length. 
Gas lights of half an inch in diameter, 
supply a light equal to 20 candles; of one 
inch in diameter, equal to 100; two in- 
ches, 420; three inches, to 1,000. 


Post-office Communication with France. 
The following are given as the details of 
the new arrangement concluded between 
France and England for a daily transmis. 
sion of letters by post between the two 
countries :—The present estafette is to be 
suppressed, and the mails are to be con- 
veyed between Paris and Calais in very 
light carriages with two horses only. They 
are not to take any passengers, and will 
perform the journey in the same time as 
the estafette. The mail will leave Paris 
every day in the week, though the letters 
will not be delivered in London on Sun- 
days. There will, however, be seven de- 
liveries in the week at Dover, and in all 
the towns between that part and Lon- 
don. This will be a very great advan. 
tage for the residents in those towns 
who have a correspondence with France, 
for, at present, all their letters from 
this country are first carried to Lon- 
don, and then sent to their destination, 
whereby two days are lost. It is hoped 
that the new carriages will be built, and 
all the arrangements completed, so that 
they may be put in execution on the Ist 
of January next. The letters may be 
sent without payment of any part of the 
postage; but when the parties sending 
are desirous of doing so, they may pay the 
inland postage of the country in which 
they are written, but no more, because 
in France the postage is calculated by 
weight, while in England the payment is 
per sheet, so that, let the sheet be ever so 
large, it is liable to only a single postage, 
unless it exceeds an ounce in weight. 


Languages —A Russian has published 
“A View of all the known Languages, 
and their Dialects.” In this book we find 
in all 937 Asiatic, 587 European, 226 
African, and 1264 American languages 
and dialects enumerated and classed— 
The Bible is translated into 139 lan- 
guages. 

New Churches —During the past year 
it appears, from the Parliamentary Report 
made by the Commissioners, that twenty 
new churches and chapels, with accommo- 
dation for 26,361 persons, including 14,039 
free seats, have been erected under their 
superintendence. — There are nineteen 
churches and chapels in progress, and 
plans for eight others have been app 
of. The Commissioners have p 
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grants in aid of eleven new churches and 
chapels. 

Sugar.—The quantity of sugar imported 
in 1831 was 5,366,000 cwts., of which the 
British West Indies furnished 4,104,000, 
the Mauritius 516,000, the Cape 3200, 
Cuba 112,000, Brazil 363,000, Porto Rico 
15,000, United States 15,000, East Indies 
162,000, Singapore 24,000, the Philippine 
Isles 39,000. Of the 4,104,000 supplied 
by the British West Indies, 1,429,000 
co.¢s from Jamaica, 802,000 from Deme- 
rara, 3,0,9900 from Barbadoes, 327,000 
from Trinidad, 221,000 from St. Vincent, 
and smaller quantities from the other 
colonies. 

The following is the amount of Duties 
paid to Government by the ten principal 
Fire Insurance Offices, for the years end- 
ing at Christmas 1830 and 1831 :— 

1830. 1831. 
Sun ° ° £120,619 @124,030 
Phenix : ° 68,875 69,390 
Norwich Union « 62,385 68,356 
Protector . . 56,08L 59,789 
Royal Exchange . 451,891 54,586 
County ° ° 44,172 48,519 
Guardian e . 31,077 31,885 
Imperial ° ° 27,081 28,230 
Globe ° ° - 26,462 26,597 
West of England . 25,123 25,683 
In the Suffolk Fire Office, which is the 
fourth in extent of business out of Lon- 
doa, the increase during the same period 
has been from 12,1197. to 13,2387. 


According to a convention between the 
French and English Governments, in 
future England will transmit a copy of 
every work published in this country to 
the Bibliotheque du Roi at Paris; and 
France, on her part, will also send to the 
British Museum a copy of every work 
published in France. The most honour- 
able part of this business to both Govern- 
ments is, that the exchange will take 
place in time of war as well as peace, so 
that the din of arms will not interrupt 
these intellectual communications. 


Taxes on Building, &c—A report on 
certain proposed improvements in West- 
minster, gives the following estimate of 
the duty on muteria/s for a ** first rate 
house,” 24 feet front by 45 in depth, the 
cost price of which would be 25002. :— 

On 280,000 bricks ~ « « 482 

6 load timber . . , . 44 
2¢hundred deals . . e 47 
220 pieces paper : . - 
1100 feet glass . ; . 82 
* Slates, marble, flags, &c. . « 24 


£241 
The expense of manual /abour for such a 
is estimated at 890/., viz.: carpenter 
and joiner work, 240/.; bricklayer, 125/. ; 


stone work, 100/.; plasterer, 90/.; painter, 
602.; sawing timber, 65/.; flagging, plumb- 
ing, smithwork, slating, digging, carting, 
&c., 2104. It hence appears that the ex- 
penditure for labour is about 36 per cent., 
for taxes 10 per cent., and for materials 
54 per cent. of the cost of the house. 


Diving. —There is, says the “ Norwich 
Mercury,” a small cutter now lying in 
our (Yarmouth) roadstead, belonging to 
a man named Bell. Her crew consists of 
six men, several of whom are singularly 
expert in diving. She sails about from 
place to place, to offer assistance to re- 
cover lost treasure, &c. She has arrived 
for the purpose (by permission of the Ad- 
miralty) of endeavouring to obtain a por- 
tion of the treasure lost in the Guernsey 
Lily transport, which got on the Cross 
Sand, floated off, and afterwards foun- 
dered in the centre of Yarmouth-roads, in 
forty-three feet water, coming with stores, 
&c., from Holland, after the Duke of 
York’s expedition in 1799, The trans- 
port was laden with horses, ammunition 
(in which were twenty-five brass field- 
pieces), a stock of wine, &c. The method 
these divers use is curious:—The cutter 
is first placed immediately over the wreck, 
the diver then, habited in an India-rubber 
air-tight dress, having a tube attached at 
the back of the neck to receive the air 
(which is constantly kept pumping in), 
descends from a rope-ladder, and gives 
signals for certain things to be sent down 
by a small line, which is attended to by 
those on the deck of the cutter ; by this 
line, baskets and other utensils are sent 
down for the use of the diver, and sent up 
again with wine, &c., taken from the 
wreck. The diver’s head-dress is curious. 
It is composed of copper, and is a com- 
plete covering, made much after the man- 
ner of the ancient helmet, only that it is 
made larger than the head, and has in its 
upper part three glass windows: it weighs 
50lb. He has two other dresses on besides 
that above-mentioned. He carries down 
with him 120 1b. of lead in two bags, 
With all this weight he declares that, 
when in the water, he appears perfectly 
free from weight or incumbrance of any 
sort. There has been already brought up 
a large quantity of wine (the bottles curi- 
ously tattooed with large and small oysters, 
which have been tasted, and are excellent), 
some copper, iron, handles of chests, pieces 
of gun-carriages, &c. They hope soon to 
be in possession of the brass guns, valu- 
able plate, and the dollars, which it was 
known the transport had on board, for the 
purpose of paying the troops employed 
in the above-mentioned expedition. The 
Admiralty, we understand, has hand- 
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somely given’ permission to Captain Bell 
to make what use he pleases of the arti- 
cles found, only conditioning that the 
brass guns (if recovered) shall be given 
up, for which they will return their value, 
Great numbers of persons, from different 
parts of the country, have been off to 
view this novel and singular undertaking. 
Boatmen are in constant attendance to 
take off those who wish to witness this 
effort of human ingenuity and enterprise. 
The diver, when under water, finds his 
strength so increased, that he can bend 
the ends together of the large iron crow- 
bar (of three and a half feet long, and two 
and a half inches in size) which he takes 
down with him to part the wreck. These 
divers go down alternately about twice a 
day, but are compelled to take advantage 
of the tides when it is slack water. 


The East-India Company have pre- 
sented to the Linnwan Society their Her- 
barium, containing the plants collected 
between long. 73° to 114° E. and lat. 32° 
N.to the equator, by Kénig, Roxburgh, 
Rittler, Russell, Klein, Hamilton, Heyne, 
Wight, Finlayson, and Wallich. It in- 
cludes about 1300 genera, more than 
8000 species, and amounts, in duplicates, 
to at least 73,000 specimens—the labours 
of half a century. 


Stage Coaches.—In the Stage Coach 
Regulation Bill, which has just passed the 
House of Commons, a variety of provi- 
sions are introduced for the purpose of 
diminishing the vexatious prosecutions 
hitherto instituted against the proprietors 
for trifling offences. It is well known 
to all travelling by stage coaches, that 
when the stipulated number of passengers 
is exceeded, there must not be a pound of 
luggage, or bundle, or even an umbrella 
left on the roof. This regulation has led 
to many expensive and annoying infor- 
mations, and (if a book or an umbrella has 
perchance been laid down for an instant) 
to the conviction of the coachman, who 
was utterly ignorant of the offence. In 
order to guard against these and similar 
inconveniences, a certain height of lug. 
gage is allowed atall times, whether there 
be twelve or fourteen outside passengers. 
Steam-carriages on common roads are to 
be exempted from taxes, but placed, in 
Other respects, under the same rule as the 
common stage-coaches. 


Education in England.—There has 
never been in England any national pro- 
vision for the education of the people. 
The free grammar-schools, and the two 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
derive their revenues, not from the na- 
tion, but from the munificence of the in- 
dividuals who founded them. No coun- 
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try rivals England in the magnificence of 
her academical buildings. The Univer. 
sity of Oxford contains nineteen colleges 
and five halls, and that of Cambridge 
thirteen colleges and four halls; whilst 
the universities on the Continent seldom 

ossess more than a single pile of build. 
ing, like that of the London University, 
The number of students in Oxford and 
Cambridge together exceeds 3000. The 
endowments of the colleges arise chiefly 
from land. A part of their funds usually 
goes to the students under the name of 
exhibitions or scholarships; a part to the 
head and fellows; and a further part, 
consisting in church-livings, devolves on 
the clerical fellows in succession, and 
leads to their removal from the univer. 
sity. According to the returns made to 
Parliament in 1818, there were then in 
England 4187 endowed schools, with a 
revenue amounting to 3,000,525/. ; 14,282 
unendowed schools; and 5162 Sunday 
schools. By means of these schools 
644,282 children, chiefly of the working. 
classes, received instruction; of whom 
322,518 were taught gratuitously, and 
321,764 paid for their education. There 
have not been any official returns on this 
subject since 1818; but from the answers 
to the circular letters of Mr. Brougham 
(the present Lord Chancellor), in 1828, 
it was estimated that, in 1829, there 
could not be less than a million and a half 
of the children of the humbler classes who 
were then receiving in England the ad- 
vantages of education. 

We must, however, contrast the above 
statement with the following, as set forth 
in a petition printed on the 24th July, by 
the Greenwich and Deptford Political 
Union :—** The Petitioners have re- 
marked that a large majority of the per- 
sons arraigned as criminals in the Courts 
of Law, are in a state of pitiable igno- 
rance, and seem rather the inhabitants of 
a country just emerged from savage life 
than the inhabitants of the United King- 
dom, which boasts of its civilization, ot 
its charity, and of its wealth. In provi 
of the deplorable absence of the simplest 
signs of school instruction among a large 
portion of the people, the Petitioners beg 
to present the following statement to the 
House :—At the last assizes of the county 
of Hereford, there were 52 prisoners for 
trial, of these 19 only could read, 12 only 
could write, so that out of 52 prisoners 
33 could not read, 40 could not write; o! 
30 prisoners tried at Abingdon, 6 only 
could read and write, 11 only could read, 
and that imperfectly, so that out of 30 
prisoners 24 could not write, and 19 could 
not read; of 138 prisoners committed to 


Reading Gaol, 25 only could write, 37 
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only could read, so that out of 138 pri- 
soners 113 could not write, 101 could not 
read: whence it follows, that of the whole 
220 prisoners, not one in three cold read, 
nor one in five write,” 


Wrought iron Steam-vessel—A steam- 
vessel has just been completed for the 
Hlonourable East-India Company, which is 
formed of wrought iron, under the super- 
intendence of Lieutenant Johnson. She 
has been built by Messrs. Maudsley and 
Co., who furnish the steam-apparatus for 
the Government steam-packets, at their 
wharf in the Belvidere-road, near West- 
minster-bridge, and is the first vessel of 
the kind ever built. This extraordinary 
steamer is intended for towing vessels on 
the river Ganges. The whole of the 
vessel is of iron, with the exception of 
her deck, which is of plank. She is flat- 
bottomed. The iron is half an inch thick, 
in large plates, which are riveted toge- 
ther by curiously contrived rivets, on an 
improved method. What are termed the 
timbers of a vessel are also of iron of 
immense strength, of a peculiar angular 
construction. Her length is 125 feet, and 
she is about 24 feet in breadth, and is 11 
feet between decks. The number of rivets 
used in building this vessel is upwards of 
30,000, and it is expected that she will 
not draw more than one foot eleven 
inches of water. She has been seven 
months in building, and latterly three 
hundred men have been employed upon 
her; and when her steam-engine is on 
board, with all the apparatus, fittings-up, 
&c., it is computed that she will have cost 
20,0007. Although the cost is immense, 
yet from the durability of the material, 
there is but little doubt that the Company 
will be gainers in the end. Her steam- 
engine is sixty-horse power, and the inte- 
rior will be fitted up with every conve- 
nience in 2 very handsome manner. 


Paper Mills.—There are in Great Bri- 
tain about 550 paper-mills, making paper 
to the amount of 2,500,000/. yearly, In 
France there are about 250 paper-mills, 
mostlysmall. Inthe Austrian dominions, 
there are 300; and in Italy 105, celebrated 
for the manufacture of card paper. Inthe 
Prussian dominions there are about 300 
mills, delivering about 360,000 reams 
annually, value 120,000/. sterling. Saxony 
Makes 64,000 reams, but uses three times 
that quantity. In Hanover there are 
about 40 paper-mills; in Russia there are 
67; in Denmark they do not make enough 
for the consumption ; in Sweden there 
are about 40 mills, but they, also, import 
from Holland, 
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Four hundred and forty-six medical 
students have been examined by the So- 
ciety of Apothecaries between the Ist of 
August, 1831, and the Ist of August, 
1832; of which number, three hundred 
and seventy-three have received ° certifi- 
cates of qualification. 

It appears, from the Report of the 
Select Committee on secondary punish- 
ments, that in the last two years no less 
than 172,159 persons, including those 
committed on summary convictions, but 
exclusive of debtors, have passed through 
the different gaols in England and Wales, 


From documents submitted to Parlia- 
ment, it appears that the official value of 
the hemp, flax, and linen yarn imported 
into this country from foreign parts, in 
the year ending 5th January, 1831, was 
2,494,171/. More than three-fourths of 
it was imported from Russia, and a large 
proportion of the residue from Prussia 
and the Netherlands. The quantity im- 
ported in future years, in consequence of 
the duty having been taken off, will be 
much increased. The importance of this 
trade to Russia is very great. Most other 
countries supply themselves to a greater 
extent than England does, which is con- 
sequently Russia’s best customer. A 
war with this, or indeed any country, is 
scarcely to be anticipated ; and there is, 
therefore, no great inducement afforded 
to our legislators, by an apprehension’ of 
the want of this staple article of com- 
merce, to encourage the growth of it 
either at home or in our colonies ; but it 
is clear that in any case we depend mainly 
on Russia for a supply even for the use of 
our navy. The quantity annually con- 
sumed by the navy is very considerable. 
In 1831, above six thousand tons were 
purchased by the commissioners, which, 
at 35/. a ton, must have cost more than 
200,0002. 


From January 5, 1826, to May 7, this 
year, there have been 158 inquests on 
prisoners who died in the King’s Bench. 
The Coroner is entitled to one guinea for 
each, paid by the friends or relations of 
the deceased. It appears that the fees 
have been received in 85 instances, The 
last five cases have been of cholera. 


From the 25th of March, 1823, to the 
same day of the present year, 13,586 
Irish poor have been passed by sea from 
Bristol, at an expense of 5472/. 1s. The 
number in 1823, was 999; in 1827, 1643; 
in 1830, 2105; in 1831, 3548; exhibiting 
a very considerable increasing ratio. The 
whole of these are supposed to have been 
brought from London. 
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FOREIGN VARIETIES, 


French Statistics—The extent of sur- 
face cultivated in France, together with 
its produce, as well as that arising from 
every other source of industry, is out of 
all proportion with the numbers of its 
inhabitants. Whilst the income from 
all the productive property amounts to 
255,871,280/., consisting of 124,750,000/. 
from the outlay on the cultivation of the 
soil, 69,861,0007. from outlay in mecha- 
nical, manufacturing, and commercial pur- 
suits, and 61,260,560/. from the net pro- 
duce of the preceding sources, the popu- 
lation has risen to 32,282,000 souls. If, 
therefore, the whole produce were equally 
distributed, and there were no taxes, 
each individual would possess an income 
of 7/. 18s. 6d.; but if the population be 
subdivided according to their respective 
shares in this produce, into classes pos- 
sessing incomes of 160, 100,40, 25, 16, 
14, 12, 10, 8, 6,5, and 4 pounds per an- 
num, we shall find, in the first class, only 
157,000, in the second and third, 150,000, 
in the fourth and fifth, 400,000, in the 
sixth, 1,000,000, in the seventh and 
eighth, (of 122. and 107. a year,) 2,000,000, 
in the ninth (82) 3,000,000, and in the 
three last, (varying from 4/. to 6/. a-year,) 
as many as 25,000,000. Hence it results, 
that an immense proportion of the popu- 
lation, being eight out of every ten indi- 
viduals, or twenty-five in every thirty-two, 
must subsist upon a sum rising from 24d. 
to 3d, and, at the most, 4d. a-eday, which 
is an impossibility ; unless, indeed, so 
vast a majority of the people of France 
have actually no other sustenance than 
rye, oats, chestnuts, berries, and a few 
potatoes! Kven presuming the mere ne- 
cessaries to existence to be procurable for 
as little as 5d, a-day, there will yet be 
wanting an income of 56,000,000/. ster- 
ling and upwards, to make up the deti- 
ciency of pecuniary resources. Of the 
whole soil of France, which extends over 
a superficial area of 133,312,500 of acres, 
but 35.700,000 are cultivated with farina- 
ceous food; these 133,312,500 of acres 
we admit to be equivalent to the appro- 
priation of an ancient French acre to 
each individual; but its yearly produce, 
after every requisite deduction, does not 
exceed sixty-six gallons of farinaceous 
food, or one pound weight per day. The 
writer knows no means of remedying this 
serious evil but by cultivating the waste 
lands; and, as an eighty-seventh part of 
the superficial area of France consists of 
marshes, their desiccation would give four 
hundred square leagues of arable land, 
produce an income of nearly 1,500,000/., 


set 5,000,000/. and upwards in circulation, 
and represent a capital of 40,000,000/. 


Letters have lately been received from 
M. Jacquemont, a French traveller in 
India. He had quitted the dominions of 
Ramjek Sing aftgr his return from Cash- 
mere, and having found it impossible to 
penetrate into Persia by way of Afghanis. 
tan, he had returned to Delhi, with the 
intention of proceeding to the Persian 
Gulf by way of Bombay. Ramjek Sing 
had in vain endeavoured to detain him, 
and offered him an office at his court: at 
his departure he made him magnificent 
presents of shawls and jewels. He seems 
to have a particular predilection for the 
French, and takes as many of them into 
his service as the jealousy of the English 
will permit him. His army is organized 
on the French system, and consists of be- 
tween 40,000 and 50,000 men, with 100 
pieces of cannon, His differences with the 
East India Company seem to be termi- 
nated for the present, though, from the 
relative situation of the two parties, it is 
difficult to foresee how long the peace 
may last. He lately had an interview 
with the Governor-general of India, and 
made his troops exercise before the Eng- 
lish. He is master of the Lahor, Cash- 
mere, and the provinces of Afghanistan 
on the banks of the Gudna, which pro- 
vinces he subdued on the death of Mo- 
hammed Schah. 


In the year 1820 the Government of the 
United States sent an expedition to ex- 
plore the Stony Mountains, and the coun- 
try to the west of that chain, to the ocean. 
After an interval of eleven years, news 
has been received of the proceedings of 
the travellers. They landed in Green 
Bay, in Lake Michigan, where they passed 
the winter. They then crossed Dog's 
Meadow to the Falls of St. Anthony, on 
the Mississippi. They next proceeded 
two hundred miles up St. Peter’s River, 
in search of lead mines, and were so for- 
tunate as to discover some of considerable 
importance. Here they passed the second 
winter. They then proceeded down St 
Peter’s River to the Mississipi, and down 
the latter to the junction of the Missouri, 
and up that river to the foot of the Stony 
Mountains, where they passed the third 
winter. In the middle of August they 
crossed the chain, and remained eight 
years on the western side of it. During 
this long period they were near the coast 
of the frozen ocean, and even passed over 
into Asia. In the vicinity of the Colum- 
bia they were overtaken by a storm, 1 
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consequence of which they were obliged to 
build huts, and to remain there nine 
months, The snow lay fourteen feet deep, 
and want compelled them to kill forty-one 
of their pack-horses for food. Among the 
various discoveries which they have made 
are extensive strata of salt, alum, iron, 
copper, gold, and silver. 


American Fur Trade —The value of the 
returns of the fur trade on the Missis- 
sippi and its waters, including the Rocky 

untains, from 1815 to 1830, is esti- 
mated, by Thomas J. Dougherty, Indian 
agent, at 375,000 dollars; and the clear 
profits, 1,650,000 dollars. Number of 
skins as follows: 300,000 buffalo, 375,000 
beaver, 60,000 otter, 2,250,000 deer, 
180,000 koon, and 562,500 musk-rat.— 
The greater part of this trade is carried 
on by the American Fur Company. A 
communication from John Jacob Astor 
to the Secretary of War, dated 25th Nov. 
1831, states the amount of capital em- 

oyed by the Company at upwards of 

000,000 dollars, and the annual returns 

500,000. The average returns of the 
years 1829, 1830, and 1831, from the 
operations of that Company, are as fol. 
low: 17,509 beaver skins, 384,582 musk- 
rat, 2,609 small ditto, 112,669 racoon, 
4,966 rabbit, 25,333 buffalo, 687 dressed 
deer skins, 73,932 shaved ditto, 28,491 
red ditto, 17,113 grey ditto, 149 elk skins, 
1,688 red fox skins, 57 cross ditto, 2,164 
y ditto, 5 silver ditto, 227 prairie ditto, 

965 bear skins, 1,715 cub ditto, 9,213 
otter skins, 3,566 fisher, 19,198 martin, 
16,266 mink, 1,216 lynx, 3,132 wild cat, 
805 wolf, 8 wolverine, 13 panther, 161 
badger, 26 polecat, 11 squirrel, 25 opos- 
sum, 53 swan, and 179 lbs. castorum. 


Lass of Ships.—A correspondent of the 
"Boston Gazette’ furnishes the following 
remarkable facts:—‘* From an examina. 
tion of Lloyd’s List, from the year 1793 
to the commencement of 1829, it has ap- 
peared that the number of British vessels 
alone, lost during that period, amounted, 
on an average, to no less than one and a 
half daily. We learn from Moreau’s tables, 
that the number of merchant vessels em- 

loyed at one time in the navigation of 

ngland and Scotland amounted to about 
20,000, having one with another a burden 
of120 tons. Out of 551 ships of the royal 
navy of England lost to the country dur- 
ing the period above-mentioned, only 160 
Were taken by the enemy ; the rest having 
either stranded or foundered, or having 
been burnt by accident—a striking proof 
that the dangers of naval warfare, how- 
ever great, may be far exceeded by the 
Storm, the hurricane, the shoal, and all 
the other perils of the deep. During the 
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last great war in Europe, 32 British ships 
of the line went to the bottom in the space 
of twenty-two years, besides seven 50-gun 
ships, 86 frigates, and a multitude of 
smaller vessels. The navies of the other 
European powers,— France, Holland, 
Spain, and Denmark,—were almost an- 
nihilated during the same period, so that 
the aggregate of their losses must have 
many times exceeded that of the kingdom 
of Great Britain. These numbers, we 
believe, very far exceeded what most people 
would have supposed. To this immense 
loss of ships of war and of commerce, the 
imagination must be left to supply the in- 
calculable amount of wealth swallowed 
up with them, and the thousands of hu- 
man beings who thus found a watery 
grave.”’ 


Volcano in New South Wales—A vol- 
cano, exactly similar to those in other 
parts of the globe, has been discovered in 
the interior of this country. The Tasma- 
nian states that a settler, whilst on a 
shooting excursion on the opposite range 
of mountains to the River Hunter, ob- 
serving smoke in that direction, inquired 
of the aborigines, who were in company 
with him, whether or not the bush had 
been set on fire by some of them. They 
replied in the negative, and signified that 
it had been burning a great length of 
time. From these representations the 
spot was visited next day, and the report 
of a discovery of à volcano was not long 
in finding its way to Sydney. In 1828, 
the time of the discovery, the mountain 
was thoroughly examined: it is situate 
1500 feet above the level of the sea. The 
voleano was again visited last year, and 
the fire was found raging with unabated 
fury. A black, tarry, and lustrous sub- 
stance, a sort of bitumen, abounded on 
the edges of several of the cliffs. Speci- 
mens of this were, from the intense heat 
under foot, and the suffocating quality of 
the vapours emitted from the chasms, with 
difficulty obtained. Its sulphurous and 
aluminous products combined have been 
found successful when applied in the cure 
of the scab in sheep. 


Vesuvius —On the 23d of July Vesu- 
vius presented some remarkable pheno- 
mena. About an hour before noon, a 
small crater was formed in the interior of 
the ancient one, directly under that which 
was formed in March last. An eruption 
immediately took place of liquid volcanic 
matter, which, after remaining suspended. 
an instant in the air, fell back into the 
crater. Up to the 29th the mountain 
continued to throw up, at intervals, flames 
and stones. On the morning of that day 
the eruption became more _ 
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the stones were thrown up nearly half a 
mile in the air, falling back like hail on 
the whole circumference of the crater. 
The explosions occurred at intervals of 
nearly three minutes, and were heard at 
a great distance. In five days the crater 
was enlarged to 250 feet, Thirteen 


A landowner, at Perigueux, has re- 
cently discovered that corn cut rather 
green is considerably more productive than 
that which is suffered to stand till fully 
ripe. It arose from the following acci- 
dent. A quantity of corn having been 
laid, he ordered it to be cut, bound into a 
sheaf, and set apart. When thefield was 
ripe and reaped, he took another sheaf of 
equal size, and had them both carefully 
threshed and dressed separately. The 
sheaf of green corn produced five pecks, 
weighing 35ibs., and the ripe corn pro- 
duced only 49 pecks, weighing 273 lbs, 
The 35lbs., made into white bread, 
weighed 36}lbs., while the bread made 
from the 27} lbs. weighed only 264 |bs., 
and was of second quality. 


New Species of Wheat.—A variety of 
wheat, which does not seem liable to the 
attack of the wheat-fly, has been acci- 
dentally found. It is most prolific, and 
grows a foot taller than the common 
wheat. It is awned, and somewhat like 
the Egyptian, but of a clearer colour, 
without the protuberances of the latter. 
If once a supply of this variety for seed 
be found, the fly will be starved. Of a 
patch standing in the middle of a field, 
where every ear of the common wheat 
was hurt, and the flies were numerous, 
not an ear was touched, although other 
bearded varieties suffered.—Highland So- 
ciety Transactions. 

We have been favoured, says the * Shef- 
field Iris,’ by a highly-respectable corre- 
spondent, with the plan adopted in Corn- 
wall, where more rain falls than in this 
part of the country, to secure the corn 
from injury should the state of the weather 
require it. It is as follows :—Every night 
the sheaves are piled into what are called 
Jrish Mows, 100 in a mow, by setting 
them in a circle, with the heads inwards, 
and covering the top with an inverted 
sheaf. The corn being safe from injury 


in these mows, there are no hands taken 
from reaping to carry it, until it is quite 
convenient to do so, 

Useful Instruction regarding the Milking 


Rural Economy. 
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streams of lava, all of which are small, 
found vent from the inside of the same 
crater; two of them took the direction 
of the Torre del Greco, others remained 
on the cone itself, and the remainder 
searcely passed the edge in the direction 
of Bosotrecase. 


of Cows.—The following useful hints, on 
a subject of much importance to farmers, 
are given in a recent number of the 
** Quarterly Journal of Agriculture :"— 
** The operation of milking is performed 
differently in various parts of the country. 
In some, the dairy-maid dips her hand 
into a little milk, and by successively 
stripping the teat between * finger and 
thumb, unloads the udder. The plan, 
however, is attended with the disadvan- 
tage of irritating more or less the teat, 
and rendering it liable to cracks and chops, 
which are followed by inflammation, ex- 
tending to the rest of the quarter. This 
accounts for the disease occurring more 
frequently among the cows under the 
charge of one milker than it does in those 
which are under the charge of another ; 
and, as this practice is more common in 
some parts of the country than in others, 
it also accounts for the disease being more 
common in these parts. This plan of milk- 
ing, where the irritation is not sufficient 
to excite the extent of inflammation to 
which I have alluded, frequently produces 
a horny thickening of the teat,—a conse- 
quence of the cracks and chops, which 
renders it more difficult to milk than when 
in its natural state; and, at the same 
time, predisposed to inflammation, when 
any Cause occurs to set it up. These effects 
may be, and are almost entirely, avoided 
by the more scientific plan of milking 
adopted in other parts of the country, 
where, instead of drawing down or strip- 
ping the teat between the thumb and 
fingers, the dairy-maid follows more 
closely the principles which instinct 
has taught the calf. (The calf jerks its 
nose into the udder, and forces down the 
milk.) She first takes a slight hold of the 
teat with her hand, by which she merely 
encircles it ; then lifts her hand up, so a8 
to press the body of the udder upwards, by 
which the milk escapes into the teat, or if 
(as is generally the case when some hours 
have elapsed between milking times) the 
teat is full, she grasps the teat close to Its 
origin with her thumb and her fore finger, 
so as to prevent the milk which is in the 
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teat from escaping upwards ; then making 
the rest of the fingers to close from above 
downwards in succession, forces out what 
milk may be contained in the teat through 
the opening of it. The hand is again 


ressed up and closed as before, and thus, 
y repeating this action, the udder is 
completely emptied, without that coarse 


tugging and tearing of the teat, which is 


so apt to produce disease.” 





USEFUL ARTS. 


Improved Raw Sugar.—A great improve- 
ment has recently been introduced in the 
manufacture of raw sugar, whereby this 
is prepared pure, direct from the cane- 
juice, and from which may be anticipated 
the most singular benefit to the West In- 
dian colonies. The improvement consists 
in the substitution of the improved pro- 
cess of evaporation in vacuo, for the ordi- 
nary processes, the mode of operation, the 
introduction of the Hon. Edward Charles 
Howard, which has for some time been 
successfully established in the different 
sugar refineries of this country. By ef- 
fecting the last stages of the concentration 
of the cane-juice m vacuo, the immense 
quantity of deteriorated material, known 
as uncrystallizable sugar, molasses, or co- 
louring matter, the products of the present 
mode of operation, from the intense and 
long-continued degree of heat employed in 
the processes, is saved, while the sugar is 
obtained of a quality far superior to that 
produced by any other process. 

This saving, from extensive partial de- 
composition in the production of the ma- 
terial to the planter, is of the very first 
importance, as it gives an addition in 
quantity of 25 per cent.; whilst, from its 
superior quality, this readily commands an 
increased price of 10s. to 12s. per cwt., and 
ensures a preference in the market for all 
purposes of manufacture, solution, or do- 
mestic economy. It is in perfect, pure, 
transparent granular crystals, developing 
the true crystalline form of the sugar, and 
being entirely free from the least portion 
of uncrystallizable sugar, molasses, or co- 
louring matter, consequently stands in no 
heed of any subsequent process of deco- 
lorization or refining for all purposes of 
domestic economy and the table. In so- 
lution it is not apt to become acescent, 
and it is a purer sweet, and of a more 
mellifluous taste, than even the best re- 

sugar. In the manufacture of rum 
from the molasses, which are separated 
during the process of the operation, there 
sno danger of deterioration in the pro- 
ion of empyreuma, an almost un- 
avoidable attendant when ordinary mo- 
are employed. The improved pro- 
cess is now in successful operation on 
eight estates in Demerara. 


Ornamental Yarns, Cottons, &c.—The 
“ Repertory of Arts” details the nature of 
a patent granted to Mr. Pierrepont 
Greaves, of Lancaster, for making orna- 
mental or fancy cotton yarns and threads, 
applicable to the making, sewing, or em- 
broidering of cotton and other fabrics. 
The skilful combination of the primary 
colours, so as to produce new shades or 
self-colours, has proved a puzzling point 
for the dyer; nay, it is held impossible by 
a mixture of dyes to produce certain tints 
on cotton. It is of some importance that 
this difficulty should be got over; silk em- 
broidery and worsted tapestry have long 
been foster-sisters to painting. What art 
owes to linen, canvass alone can tell, but 
cotton is behind—for woollen rags have 
been dexterously made into pictures, and 
tattered red coats are manufactured into a 
brilliant tint, but the arts of design have 
received few favours from cotton, while 
Manchester and Glasgow know how 
much cotton owes to the ornaments with 
which art has loaded it. Now, there is 
reason to hope, from this discovery of Mr, 
Greaves’s, that the minutest shades of 
colour may be produced in cotton yarns 
and thread ; and that future tapestries and 
brocades, and embroideries, and tambour- 
ings in this elegant material, may be ma- 
nufactured with all the advantage of va- 
ried tints, as well as all that grace of draw- 
ing which some productions in cotton have 
already manifested. This discovery is not 
only ingenious and useful, but it is ca- 
pable of an easy explanation, and may be 
made clear in a few words, with little 
trouble to the understanding. Mr.Greaves 
procures a quantity of cotton-wool, dyed 
as usual, in each of the primary colours ; 
and without the aid of any machinery, 
without the slightest additional expense, 
with no more than the common quantity of 
labour, he produces his novel and va- 
riegated store. He uses the wool as a 
painter would do the earths, which are 
called colours, from the colours they bear. 
He takes, for instance, a portion of blue 
wool of a deeper or a lighter shade, and a 
portion of pink wool, and mingles these 
together until the mass becomes purple, 
adding red or blue according to the tone 
he seeks. If he wish to produce a delicate 
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green, he uses a proportionate quantity of 
blue and yellow; these colours he can 
make darker or lighter by the addition of 
a deeper blue up to black, and a paler pink 
or yellow down to white, for white and 
black wool may be mingled with the pris- 
matic coloured wools just as they may be 
with the primary colours in the earths for 
painting. When he has brought his mix- 
ture to the tone he wants it, he deals it 
out to the spinner in the usual quantities ; 
and after it has gone through the common 
process, and is made into yarn or thread 
by the usual means, it retains that tint 
whieh the wool acquired by its regular ad- 
mixture; and thus any work of weaving 
or sewing in tapestry, tambouring, or em- 
broidery, may be wrought in cotton with 
the highest degree of perfection. 





PATENTS LATELY GRANTED. 

Edward Garsed, of Homerton, in the Parish of 
St. John, Hackney, in the County of Middlesex, 
Gentleman, and Alfred Robinson, of Mile End, 
in the Parish of St. Dunstan, Stepney, in the 
said County, Merchant, for certain improvements 
in apparatus for heating, warming, and venti- 
lating drying houses, rooms, buildings, ships, 
and mines. 

Harriet Grant. Gillet, of Birmingham, in the 
County of Warwick, Widow of the late Augus- 
tus Whiting Gillet, of the same place, Merchant, 
for a new or improved machine or instrument to 
measure, beat, and give the accents in all the 
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different modes of time with any degree of velo. 
city required, applicable to the teaching of music, 
Communicated by a certain foreigner residing 
abroail. of , — 

Frederick William Isaac, of Chari tid Street, 
Fitzroy Square, in the County of Middlesex, 
Ivory, Tortoise-shell and Pearl-worker, fdr cer. 
tain improvements in ornamenting the finger. 
keys, and other parts of piano-fortes, organs, 
and other musical instruments, 

James Macdonald, of the University’ Ctub 
House, Pall Mall East, in the County of Middie- 
sex, Gentleman, for an improvement in the con- 
struction of rail-ways, Communicated by a 
certain foreigner residing abroad. 

Alexander Beattie Shankland, of Liverpool 
Street, in the City of London, Esq., for ‘a new 
method of spinning wool. Communicated by a 
foreigner residing abroad. 

William Daubney Holmes, of No. 55, St. Joha 
Square, in the County of Middlesex, Engineer, 
for a new method of heating houses and other 
buildings, and of applying heat te various ma- 
nufactures, and other purposes, 

Thomas and Robert Wedlake, of Hornchurch, 
in the County of Middlesex, Agricultural In 
strumeot Makers, for certain improvements in 
ploughs, particularly the shares applicable te 
the same and other ploughs. 

Robert Hicks, of Wimpole Street, ia the 
County of Middlesex, Esq. for an improved ap 
paratus for baking bread. 

William Hodge, of Margaret Place, Dover 
Road, in the County of Surrey, Hat Dyer, for 
certain improvements in apparatus for dyeing 
hats. 





LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BIOGRAPHY, 


Rogera’ Memoir of Rogers, 12mo. 5s, bds. 

Mendham’s Pius the Fifth, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Bridge’s Memoir of Miss Graham, 12mo, 
be. 6d. bde. 

Double Trial, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 4s. bds. 

Sherer’s Memoirs of Wellington, 2 vols. fep. 
Svo. 10s. 

Memoirs of the Duchess d’Abrantes, Vol, III, 
8vo. lds. bids, 


NOVELS, TALES, &c. 


The Reformer, 3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. 7s. bds. 

Edgeworth’s Novels and Tales, Vol. IV- Po- 
pular Tales, Vol. I, 58. cloth. 

Legends of the Rhine, &c. by the author of 
Highways, &c. 3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. lls. 6d. 


JURISPRUDENCE, 


Wordsworth on Elections, England and 
Wales, 8vo. 2ls. bds. 

Finnelly on the Reform Bill, 12mo. 7s. 64. bds. 

Cockburn’s Boundary Act, with Notes, &c. 
]2mo, 3s. 6d. 

Wishaw's Classified Analysis of the Reform 
Act, 12mo, 3s. bds. 

Russell on Elections and Reform Act, 12mo. 
93. bds, 
Sequel to Principle Practice, fep. 3s, 6d, cloth, 


Rowe’s Boundary Act, |2mo. 3s, bds. 

Whately on Secondary Punishments, 8vo, 7s. 

Hansard’s Debates, 3d Series, Vol. X. 2d Vol. 
Session 1831-2, royal 8vo. 1/. 10s, 


TRAVELS. 
Ferrall’s United States of America, 8vo, 10% 6¢. 


THEOLOGY, 


Luther and the Reformation, by Scott, Vol. II. 
12mo. 6s, cloth. 

E. Wilson’s Sermons for Sunday Evenings, 
12mo. 5s. bds. 

Simeon’s Works, Hore Homiletics, Vols. I. 
to VI. Genesis to Psalms, royal Svo. 3/. cloth. 

Greenland Missions, 12mo. 4s. hf..bd. 

Hough’s Missionary Vade Mecum, 12mo. %- 
cloth. 

Comparative Coincidence of Reason and 
Scripture, 3 vols. 8vo. li. 7s. 

Page’s Memorials of Rev. E. Jones. 12mo. 3s. 
cloth. 

Faweett’s Reflections and Admonitory Hints, 
12mo. 2s. 6d, cloth, 

Vaughan’s Christian Warfare, Svo. 10s. 6d, bds. 

British Preacher, Vol. III. 8vo, 78. 64, 

M‘Gavin's Reply to Smith’s Dialogues on 
Faith, &c., 12mo. 2s. cloth. 

Plain Sermons, 12mo, 5s, bds. 
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Toco geo \CMEDIcaBL 
— * —RX Medicine, Vol. I. royal 
Gyo. 12. 10s. cloth 


1— “Medicine-Chest Directory, 12mo. 





pelers, era, Svo. 5s. bds. 
—* Ear, 8vo.7s. 6d. bas. 


HISTORY. 


_Kdinburgh Cabinet Library. Vol, VIII. British 
India, Vol, III. 5s. cloth. 


POETRY. 


* Mogridge’s Churchyard Lyrist, I2mo. 
Pg a St. Herbert's Isle, and other Poems, Svo. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mirabeau’s Letters from England, 2 vols Svo. 
21s. dds. 

‘Brett's Astronomy, Part I. Plane Astronomy, 
8yo. 10s. bds. 

Savage on Printing-Ink, 8vo. 2. 2s. bds. 

A Chart of Modern Europe, folio, 12s. bds. 
‘ Vatpy*s Classical Library, No. XXXII. Ceesar, 
Vol. IT. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

Arrowsemith’s Grammar of Ancient Geography, 
12mo. 6s. bd.; with Maps, 12s. bd. 

Praxis on do. 12mo. ls. 3d, sewed. 

Ancient Atlas for King’s College School, 12mo. 
7s. hf.-bd. 

The Museum, by Charlotte Elizabeth, 18mo. 
2s. cloth. 

Lardner’s Cyclopedia, Vol. XX XIII. Western 
World, Vol. IL. 6s. cloth. 

Lindley’s Outline of Horticulture, 18mo. 2s. 
sewed. 
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— Vol. XXXIII. Brewster on 
sacle agic, | mo. 5s. cloth. 

Jameson's Characteristics of Women, 2 ‘vols. 
Svo. li. 6s. bas, 

French Classics, Vol. XVI. ISmo. 4s. 6d. bds. 

Constable’s Miscellany, Vol. LXXV. Butters 
files, Vol. I. 18mo, 3s. 64, cloth. ; 

Wilson and Bonaparte’s American Ornitholo- 
gy, by Sir W. Jardine, 3 vols. 8vo, 3%. 3s.; half. 
mor. coloured, 64. 16s. 6d. 

Devonshire and Cornwall {fllustrated, 4to. 
2/, 2s. cloth, 

Reply to the Aspersions on the late Lieut.- 
Gen. Long, 8vo. 5s. bds. 

Lindley and Hutton’s Fossil Flora of Great 
Britain, Vol. I. Part I. 8vo. li. 2s. cloth, 

Loudon’s Hortus Britannicus, with additional 
Supplement, 8vo, U. 3s. 6d. 

Mundell’s Industrial Situation of Great Bri- 
tain, 8vo. 5s. 6d. bds. 

Edmonds’ Philosophic Alphabet, Svo. 6s. bds. 

Burtt’s Exempla Necessaria, l8mo. ls. 6d. 
sheep. 

Munro’s Gaelic Primer, 12mo., 2s. cloth, 

Roscommon’s Letters forthe Press, 8vo. 8s. 6d, 
bds. 

The Cotton-Spinner’s Assistant, 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

Astrologian’s Guide in HoraryAstrology, 18mo. 
4s. 6d. bds. 

Sketches of the Edinburgh Clergy, 8vo. 7s, 6d, 
hf,-bd. 

Maitland’s Facts and Documents respecting 
the Albigenses and Waldenses, 8vo. 16s. bds. 

Taylor’s Month in London, 12mo. 5s, hf.-bd, 

Anecdotes of Animals, I6mo. 2s, 6d. hf.-bd. 


LITERARY REPORT. 


“ A Popular View of the Climate and Medical 
Topography of British America.” By William 
Bees, Esq. ~ 


“ Memoirs of Sir David Baird, G.C.B. with 
numerous Letters of the most distinguished Mi- 
litary Characters of the day.” 


Mr. Valpy is preparing a new edition of 
“ Shakspeare,” uniform with the works of Scott 
and Byron, with the whole of the 165 Illustrations 
originally published in Boydell’s edition. 


.“ A Series of original Novels and Romances,” 
in Monthly Volumes, is about to be announced, 
with the general title of the Library of Romance. 
Edited by Leitch Ritchie and Thomas Roscoe. 


“ Reflexions sur l'Etude des Langues Asiatiques, 
adressées & (feu) Sir James Mackintosh, et suivies 
dune Lettre a M. H. H. Wilson, ancien Secré- 
taire de la Société Asiatique de Calcutta, élu 
Professeur A Oxford,”—are announced as being 
in. preparation from the pen of Professor A. W. 
de Schlegel. 

A Memoir of the late Major Rennell,” to 
accompany his Charts on the Currents of the 
Atlantic. 

“ Historical View of the Councils of the Pri- 
mitive Church.” By the Rev. J, H. New- 


The Translator of “ Prince Puckler Muskau's 
Tour” is translating a posthumous work of Falk, 
called ** Goethe,” drawn from near personal 
intercourse. Falk was a privy-councillor of 
Weimar, anda distinguished man of letters. He 
saw Goethe daily, and wrote down in his journal 
the conversations he held with him. 


“ Tilustrations of Morbid Anatomy,” in 
Monthly Numbers, adapted to Andral’s Ele- 
ments, &c. By J. Hope, M.D, F.R.S., Physi- 
cian to the St. Marylebone Infirmary. 


** Dictionary of the Anglo-Saxon Language,” 
containing the Grammatical Inflexions, Deriva- 
tion, Meaning of the Anglo-Saxon Words in 
English and Latin, Substance of Somner, Lye, 
Manning, with additional Anglo-Saxon Words 
from Manuscripts, and a copious English Index, 
&c, By the Rey. J. Bosworth. 


“ Practical Treatise on the Growth of Cucum- 
bers.” By John Weeden. 


“ New Gil Blas; or, Pedro of Penaflor,” by 
the Author of “ Spain in 1830.” 


“History of the Revolution in England in 
1688.” By the Right Hon. Sir James Mack- 
intosh. 

The Second Volume of the “ Friends’ Li- 
brary.” 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED PERSONs, 
LATELY DECEASED. 


SIR JOHN CARR. 

This gentleman died at his house in 
New Norfolk Street, July 17th, of an 
affection of the heart, after a short illness 
of a few hours, at the age of 60. Twenty 
years since, Sir John was publicly known 
as the author of many books of travels in 
various parts of Europe. His “‘ Stranger 
in France,” written after his visit to that 
country in the year 1803, when the world 
was greedy for information respecting the 
character and manners of a people changed 
by the events of a revolution, and severed 
from our intercourse by the consequent 
war, was read with avidity. The light 
and rapid sketches, the spirit and gentle- 
manlike feeling which characterized his 
volumes, led to his recurring to that class 
of literature, which gratified the public, 
whilst it benefited himself and his pub- 
lisher.* The pungent satire of M. Dubois, 
in “ My Pocket-Book,”’ and the law-pro- 
ceedings consequent thereon, induced him 
to retire into the quiet of private life. It 
is but justice to say, that the light, cheer- 
ful character of his writings was harm- 
less; for that they produced positive good, 
by giving one portion of mankind a better 
opinion of another, is shown in the fact, 
that he received the compliment of knight- 
hood from the Duke of Bedford in the year 
1806, for the liberal view which he had 
taken of the character of the people of 
Ireland; and he was solicited to visit 
America, that his generous and benevo- 
lent pen might assist in removing the pre- 
judices which still exist too strongly be- 
tween the children of a common mother. 

Since the death of his lady, which cast 
a gloom over his remaining days, he lived 
in a little circle of affectionate friends, 
beloved and respected. [lis extensive ob- 
servations of mankind had enriched his 
mind with a store of sketches and anec- 
dotes; and these, in spite of his own 
occasional depression of spirits, never 
failed to exhilarate theirs, by his happy 
and humorous mode of relating them. 

A correspondent of the ** Literary Ga- 
zette’’ has given the public the above 
slight sketch. it is scarcely sufficient of 
aman to whom we have been indebted 
for some pleasant hours, and no incon- 
siderable information. 


DAVID POWER, ESQa. 


Died, at Berbice, on the 22d of May, 
after a short attack of dyspepsia, David 





* in Ireland, he obtained the soubriquet 
of “ the Jaunting Carr.” 


Power, Esq. the protector of slaves of that 
colony. Mr. Power formerly distinguished 
himself in checking the slave trade carried 
on between Madagascar and the Isles of 
France and Bourbon during our occupa. 
tion of the latter island, and displayed in 
the office which he held at the time of 
his death intrepid and zealous humanity, 
His talents were brilliant; his kindness of 
heart and uninterrupted gaiety endeared 
him to his friends, and will cause him ty 
be regretted by all who knew him. Mr, 
Power was many years connected as a 
Parliamentary Reporter with the Morning 
Chronicle newspaper; and distinguished 
himself as one of the most skilful and 
accomplished individuals who has ever 
laboured in this most arduous and im- 
portant department of the Public Press, 


FRANCIS BARON ROTTENBURG. 


In the year 1795, the Baron was a 
pointed Major in Hompesch’s Hussars ; in 
the following year he became a Lieutenant- 
Colonel; and in 1797 was removed toa 
Lieutenant-Colonelcy in the 60th Foot, 
He served in Ireland during the rebellion 
of 1798, in which year he formed the 
fifth battalion of the 60th into a rifle 
corps. He also at the same period sub- 
mitted to the Commander-in-chief a code 
of rules and regulations for the exercise of 
riflemen and light infantry, and their 
conduct in the field; which the Duke of 
York having approved, was published by 
authority, and made general in the army. 
In 1799 the Lieutenant-Colonel was pre- 
sent at the taking of Surinam. 

In 1805, the Baron was promoted to 
the rank of Colonel; and in 1808 he had 
the command, with the rank of Brigadier- 
General, of four battalions of light in- 
fantry at the camp of instruction on the 
Curragh of Kildare. In the same year 
he was transferred from the Irish to the 
English staff; and charged with the for- 
mation of three battalions of light in- 
fantry, viz, the 68th, 88th, and 71st regi- 
ments, assembled at Brabourn Lees. He 
commanded the light troops in 1809 at 
the attack on the island of Walcheren 
and the siegeof Flushing, On his return 
to England, he was replaced on the staff 
in Kent. 

In May, 1810, he was transferred to 
the staff in Canada, and on his arrival 
took the command of the garrison at Que- 
bec: in July of this year he obtained the 
rank of Major-General. In 1812 he was, 
on the breaking out of the war with 
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America, appointed to command the Mon- 
treal District. In 1813 he took the com- 
mand of the troops in the Upper Provinces, 
and was appointed President of Upper 
Canada. He commanded in the two fol- 
lowing years the left division of the army 
in Canada. In 1819 he received the rank 
of Lieutenant-General; he was also a 
Knight Commander of the Hanoverian 
Guelphie Order. Baron Rottenburg died 
at Portsmouth in April last, very gene- 
rally respected. 


. SIR JOHN TYRELL, 


Sir John Tyrell died at his house, 
Boreham, Essex, in the 71st year of his 
age. He was an unaffected country gen- 
tleman, whose good-nature was habitual 
and permanent, and one whose actions 
proved his honest mind. He was in the 
Commission of the Peace, and a Deputy 
Lieutenant of Essex upwards of forty-five 
years. As Chairman of the Petty Session, 
in which he presided for the last twenty 
years, his decisions were directed to the 
general good—to the tranquillity of so- 
ciety, and the security of the individual. 
The poor man’s cause he invariably advo- 
cated, and awarded relief where it was 
required by the necessitous to the full 
extent countenanced by the law; whilst 
the thief and the impostor never failed, 
on conviction, to receive at his hands 
their merited reward. Sir John’s inter- 
course with society displayed that cour- 
tesy and condescension which make their 
way into the good opinion and to the very 
heart, and never fail to allay that envy 
which too frequently attends a high sta- 
tion. As a social and convivial companion, 
it was a happiness to live and converse 
with him ; and his good-nature more par- 
ticularly displayed itself by his readiness 
to do kind offices to those whose oly 
return could be that of grateful feeling. 
Sir John Tyrell was created a Baronet 
on the 28th September, 1809, and thereby 
revived a title so ancient as to be derived 
from Sir Walter Tyrell, who slew King 
Rufus. The heads of the families of fif- 
teen generations from Sir Walter appear 
to have been knighted, and of these fami- 
lies the deceased (Sir John Tyrell, of 
Boreham House) was a descendant. He 
is succeeded in the title and estates by 
the late Member for the County, now Col. 
Sir John Tyssen Tyrell, Bart, 


LORD DILLON. 


Henry Augustus Dillon Lee, 13th Vis- 
count Dillon, at the age of fifty-five. His 
Lordship was the author of a pamphlet 
on the Catholic Question in 1805; and 
of a ** Commentary on the Military Esta- 
blishments of the British Empire,’ two 


vols, 8vo, 1811. More recently, he pub- 
lished a remarkable work of fietion, 
founded on actual circumstances in Italy 
and Germany, and a poem. His Lord- 
ship was much attached to literary pur- 
suits. He had suffered long, though 
apparently a fine and vigorous man, from 
a consuming disease. 


GABRIEL DERJAVIN. 


One of the most celebrated Russian 
poets, Gabriel Romanowitsch Derjavin, 
lately died at his estate near Novogorod. 
In his youth he had served with distine- 
tion in the Russian army. He next entered 
the Administration, and was created Mini- 
ster of Justice by Catherine II, Soon 
after he retired, and devoted all his time 
to poetry. One of his Odes, “ To God!” 
has been transkated into Latin, and into 
Chinese by order of the Emperor of China, 
who had this piece of poetry printed in 
gold letters on silk, and hung up in one 
of the apartments of his palace. 


THE DUKE OF REICHSTADT. 


The long expected death of the Duke of 
Reichstadt took place on the morning of 
the 22d of July: an easy death put an end 
to his painful existence, at the palace of 
Schoenbrunn, Vienna. He has falien a 
victim to the pulmonary disease, brought 
on by a rigid system of confinement, and 
denial of all those innocent pleasures in 
which youth delights to indulge, He was 
born on the Z0th March, 1811, and con- 
sequently was in his 22d year at the time of 
his death. It is scarcely two and twenty 
years ayo, since the acclamations of all 
France were loud and enthusiastic at his 
birth.—Shortly after he was born, he was 
created by his father King of Rome. He 
was deified by the French, and regarded 
as the heir of the “ Man of the Age,”’ and 
the future Sovereign, not only of France 
and Italy, but of nearly the whole of con- 
tinental Europe. His father was then 
in the very zenith of his power, and natu- 
rally felt great joy at the birth of a son, 
to whom he might transmit his titles and 
vast dominions, and who should perpetuate 
his family among the Sovereigns of Kurope. 
But two years more, and his army, which 
constituted his chief power, was destroyed 
in Russia—two vears more he fought his 
last battle at Waterloo—six years after he 
died an exile and prisoner on the barren 
island of St. Helena; and now, his only 
son, the delight of the French people, and 
who was to preserve his name, and carry 
still farther the greatness of the French 
arms, dies of a lingering disease, bereft of 
all power, and almost unnoticed by the 
powerful nation that was to form his vast 
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empire—-the son.of that man who, like 
another Sesostris, bound princes to his 
iron car, whose word was law, whose 
frown was annihilation, lived an exile, 
and has died a captive. His whole exis- 
tence was a mystery; and all that can 
be safely said of him is, that he was born, 
breathed, and passed away. Such is the 
tax which, in some shape or other, either 
in its own person, or in that of its dearest 
connexions, ambition never fails to pay. 
The termination of the direct line of 
Napoleon Bonaparte constitutes him ano- 
ther of the many distinguished conquerors 
who have failed of issue to bear down their 
name to posterity. 

The Emperor directed that his funeral 
should be attended with the forms and 
honours of an archduke. The corpse 


was interred in the imperial family 
vault on the 24th. It is remarkable that 
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Bonaparte apprehended the death of his 
son, from the nature of his own malady, 
and often conversed with his attendants 
on the steps’ he would have taken, had he 
retained sovereignity, to avert it, 

The loss of this Prince is of little im- 
portance in a politicalsense. Hadhe lived 
and been permitted to enjoy the freedom 
which belonged to him of right, he would | 
not have disturbed the peace of Eu 
for the Napoleon party has now little in- 
fluence even in France. The mantier of 
his death, however, must give pain to 
every person whose heart has not been 
steeled by some fancied political in. 
terest against the emetions which natu- 
rally affect mankind. We do not envy 
the feelings of those by whose manage- 
ment he was destroyed, if indeed such 
men have any feelings left. 





INCIDENTS, ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, APPOINT- 
MENTS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


The half-yearly meeting of the St. 
Katharine’s Dock Company has taken 
place. Although the Foreign arrivals 
have fallen off during the last six months 
nearly one-third, it appears that the busi- 
ness of the Company has increased during 
the same period by 14 vessels and 7727 
tons, A dividend of 14 per cent. was 
agreed to. 


A Supplement to the ** London Gazette” 
has contained an Order in Council dated 
August 4, on the subject of the cholera. 
The Order, after reciting some of the pro- 
visions of the Act of Parliament upon the 
subject of this disease, empowers the an- 
thorities of the city of London to take 
measures for providing for a portion of 
the expenses which may be incurred in 
consequence of it, out of the poor-rates of 
the different parishes of that city. The 
Order also empowers the said authorities 
to make regulations for the speedy burial 
of persons who have died of cholera, and 
to remove or destroy all articles which 
might be considered likely to injure the 
public health. 


~ The Court of Common Council have 
voted 40002. for the purchase of a piece of 
ground for the sepulture of cholera dead, 
and a general cemetery fur the use of va- 
rious parishes in the city. 


The military Court of Inquiry has 
finished its report on the case of Somer- 
ville, the private in the Scots Greys. 
The statements in the petition of Richard 
Smith to the House of Commons, and in 


Somerville’s own letter, have not been 
substantiated. It appears that the horse 
was not unmanageable. It was unsteady, 
owing to Somerville’s inattention to the 
riding-master’s instructions. It had been 
ridden by a boy in the band, carrying his — 
instrument, both before and since, It was 
not selected, but sent to the riding-school 
that day quite incidentally. The punish- 
ment was justifiable, and one-half of it 
was remitted voluntarily by Major Wynd- 
ham. The chief charges against the Major 
are therefore unfounded. But the Court 
reports that he acted injudiciously and in- 
considerately in entering into conversa- 
tion with Somerville about the letter in 
the ** Dispatch ” while he was before him, 
charged with a military offence ; and that 
the trial and punishment were unduly 
precipitate. The Court find him deficient 
in care, discretion, and judgment; but 
acquit him of being influenced by any 
motives unbecoming his station and cha- 
racter, or which could subject his honour 
to just impeachment. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERME NTS. 

The Rev. Charles Kekewich, B.A., has been 
instituted, by the Lord Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, to the Rectory of Greinton, vacant by 
the death of the Rev. John Brice. 

The Rev. Arthur Farwell to the Rectory of 
Stoke Fleming, Devon, vacant by the death of 
the Rev. Wm. Manley. 

The Rev. T. V. Durell, M.A. Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford, to the Vicarage of Pyrton, Ox- 
fordshire. 
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The Rev. B,'Fo Laurence; M.A. Stadent of the peculiar and sptritual jurisdiction of the dio- 


Christ, Church, Oxford, to the Vicarage of Chal- 
e Rev. J, S. Boone, M.A, of Christ Church, 
to the New Church at Paddington. 

The Rev. W.L. Buckle, Rector of Adwell, to 
the Viearage of Banstead, Surrey. 

The Rev. J. S: Henslow, M.A. Regius Professor 
of Botany, to the Vicarage of Cholsey-cum- 
Monisford, Berks. 

The Rev. J. Bicker to the Perpetual Curacy of 
Wingfield, Sussex. 

The Rev. W. Okes, M.A. Senior Fellow of 
Gonville and Caius College, to the Consolidated 
Livings of Wheatacre, and Mutford with Bar- 
naby, Suffolk. 

The Rev. H. Burn, S.C.L. has been collated to 
the Prebendal Stall of Liangunello, in the Col- 
Jegiate Charch of Brecon, void by the death of 
the Rev. D. B. Allen. 

The Rev. R. Phayre, to the Rectory of East 
and West Rainham, Norfolk, and licensed to 
the Perpetual Curacy of St, Mary Coslany, Nor- 
wich. 

The Rev. T. Watson to the Perpetual Curacy 
of Tottenhill, Norfolk. 

The Rev. H. Biddulph, B.D. Fellow of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, to the Rectory of Stan- 
lake, Oxon, vacant by the death of the Rev. F. 
Whitcombe. 

The Rev. T. D’Eye Betts, A.B. to the Rectory 
of Martlesham, Suffolk. 

The Rev. W. Acton, LL.B. of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, to the Rectory of Weston Col- 
ville. 

The Rey. Thomas Steele, to the Vicarage of 
Coaley, Gloucester, void by the cession of the 
Rey. C. Hawkins. 

The Rev. J. Ward, late Curate, to the Rectory 
of East Clandon. Surrey, vacant by the death of 
the Rev. Dr. Weller. 

The Rev. H.C. Marsh, B.A. to the Rectory of 
Barnack, Northamptonshire, vacated by the in- 
stitution of the Rev. Charles Kingsley to the 
Rectory of Clovelly. 

The Rev. S. Smith to the Vicarage of Lois 
Weedon, Northamptonshire, vacant by the death 
of the Rey. I. T. Price. 

The Rev. G, Burrington, to the Rectory of 
Wondleigh, in the county of Devon, vacant by 
the death of the Rev. Richard Edmonds. 

The Rev. J. Dornford, M.A. Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford, to the Rectory of Plymtree, in 
the county of Devon, vacant by the death of the 
Rev. Offspring Holwell. 

The Rev. D. Adams, M.A. to the Vicarage of 
Pinkoe, in the county of Devon, vacant by the 
death of the Rev. Thomas Bartlam. 

The Rev. A. Asgil Colville, to the Rectory of 
Great Livermere, with Little Livermere annexed, 
in the county of Suffolk. 

The Rev. Edward Birch, B.A. of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, to the Curacy of All Saints, 
Manchester. 

The Rey. F. Thurlow, Rector of Houghton-le- 
Spring, in the county of Durham, has appointed 
the Rev. J. S. Nichol, Curate of Wooler, to the 
Ministry of the New Church of Hetton. 

The Rev. George Townsend, M.A. Vicar of 
Northallerton, has been appointed by the Lord 
Bishop and the Dean and Chapter of Durham, 
the Official for Allerton and Allertonshire, in 


cese of Durham, 





APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 

The King has been graciously pleased to nomi- 
nate and appoint George Jackson, Esq. in the 
room of Alexander Cunningham, Esq. deceased, 
to be his Majesty’s Commissary Judge to the 
mixed British and Brazilian Commission esta- 
blished at Rio de Janeiro, under the Convention 
for the abolition of the African slave-trade of 
Brazil, concluded at Rio de Janeiro, between 
his Majesty and the Emperor of Brazil, on the 
23rd of November, 1826. 

Mr. Charles Wood, M.P. (son-in-law of Earl 
Grey), is appointed First Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, in the room of Mr. Ellice, resigned.—Co- 
lonel Fox has been appointed Surveyor-general 
of the Ordnance. 

Mr. Sergeant Spankie has been elevated to the 
rank of King’s Sergeant; and Mr, Joy is ap- 
pointed King’s Counsel. 

The King has appointed Sir Augustus Clifford, 
Knt., Captain in the Royal Navy, to the Office 
of Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod. 

The King has been pleased to appoint Lord 
Nugent to be Lord High Commissioner in and to 
the United States of the Ionian Islands. 





Married.|—At Ingestrie, the Hon. and Rev. 
Arthur Chetwynd Talbot, second son of Karl 
Talbot, of Inzestrie Hall, Staffordshire, to Har- 
riet, only daughter of H. C. Aston, Esq. of Aston 
Hall. 

Donald Cameron, Esq. eldest son of D. Came- 
ron, Esq. of Lochiel, North Britain, to Vere 
Catherine Louisa, youngest daughter of the late 
Hon. G. Hobart, and sister to the present Earl 
of Buckinghamshire. 

At Brightwell, Oxon, J. More Molyneux, Fseq. 
of Losely Park, Surrey, to Caroline Tsabella 
Lowndes, eldest dauehter of W. F. Lowndes 
Stone, Esq. of Brightwell Park, Oxon. 

At March, Edward Gilham. Eaq. eldest son of 
Frederick Markby, Fsq. of Hanxton, in Cam- 
bridgeshire, to Jane, youngest daughter of Hardy 
Johnson, Esq. of March. 

Walter Vipan, Esq. of Earith, Hunts, to Miss 
Mary Upsher, of Sutton. 

At St. Pancras Church, Lieut. G. Davies, R.N, 
to Julia, the fourth danghter of J. Hume, Esq. 
of Percy-street. Redford-square. 

At Barlbro’, Derbyshire, the Rev. C. Alderson, 
second son of the Rev. Jonathan Alderson, Rec- 
tor of Harthill, Yorkshire, to Georgiana, fourth 
daughter of the late J. Peel, Esq. of Pastures 
House, Derbvshire. 

At Paris, Sir Ferdinand Acton, Bart. of Alden- 
ham, Salop, to Mademoiselle de Dalberg, only 
danghter of the Duke de Dalberg, Peer of France. 

Sir John Mansel, Bart. to Maria Georgiana, 
only daughter of the late Hon. and Rey. Cham- 
= Dymoke, and sister to the present Cham- 
pion. 

At West Molesey, the seat of the Right Hon. 
J. W. Croker, George Barrow, Esq. eldest son 
of Mr. Secretary Barrow, of the Admiralty, to 
Miss Rosamond Croker. 

At Woodbridge, the Rev. Henry Cresswell, of 
Canterbury, to Louisa, only surviving child of 
the late G. H. Engleheart, Esq. of London, 
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The Rev, Thomas Henderson, Vicar of Mes- 
sing and Rector of Wake’s Colne, both in Essex, 
to Frances, eldest daughter of the Rev, C, Dal- 
ton, Vicar of Keivedon. 

At St. Marylebone, on the 2]st ult. the Rev. 
John Cecil Hall, son of the late Dean of Dur- 
ham, and Rector of Great Cressingham, Norfolk, 
to Frances Amelia, eldest daughter of the Hon. 
Colonel Wingfield Stratford, of Addington Place, 
Kent; and on the same day, John Maicolm, Esq. 
youngest son of Neil Malcolm, Esq. Poltalloch, 
Argylishire, to Isabella Harriet, youngest daugh- 
ter of the Hon. Col. Wingfield Stratford. 

At Paxton House, Berwickshire, on the 20th 
ult. by the Rev. John Edgar, of Hutton, David 
Milne, Esq. advocate, eldest son of Vice-Adm. 
Sir David Milne, K.C,B. of Milne Graden, to 
Jean, eldest daughter of William F. Home, Esq. 
of Paxton, 

At Welwyn, Herts, John Villiers Shelley, Esq, 
eldest son of Sir John Shelley, Bart. of Mares- 
field Park, Sussex, to Louisa Elizabeth Anne, 
only child of the Rev. 5S. J. Knight, of Henley 
Hall, Salop, and Rector of Welwyn. 

At Merton, R. H. Wrightson, Esq. to the Hon, 
Flizabeth Augusta de Grey, eldest daughter of 
Lord Walsingham. 

At Neath, Glamorganshire, the Hon. John 
Wingfield Stratford, of Addington-place, Kent, 
to Henrietta Grant, daughter of the late H. 
Grant, Esq. of the Gnoll, Glamorganshire. 

Sir R. B. W. Bulkeley, Bart. M.P. of Baron 
Hill, Anglesey, to Maria Frances, the only daugh- 
ter of Sir T. Stanley Massey Staniecy, Bart. of 
Hooton, Cheshire. 

At South Stonham, the Rev. John Crawford, 
second son of W. Crawford, Esq. of Dorking, 
to Eleanor, fourth daughter of Vice-Admiral Sir 
Edward Foote, K.C.B. of Highfield-house, near 
Southampton. 

At St. George’s Hanover-square, Viscount 
Howick te Mise Maria Copley, daughter of Sir 
Joseph Copley, Bart. 

In London, Mr. John Lander (the younger of 
the two African travellers), to Mary, fifth daugh- 
ter of R. Livett, Esq. of London. 

At Marylebone Church, J. Hopton Russell 
Chichester, Esq, eldest son of Dr. Chichester, 
to Grace Mary, daughter of the late Sir R. 
Kaatchbull, of Mersham Hatch, Kent, and the 
Dowager Lady Knatchbull, of Welbeck-street. 

On the 5th inst. at All Sainte’ Church, South- 
ampton, Beauchanip, third son of the late Lord 
Charles Beauchamp Kerr, grandson of the late 
Marquis of Lothian, and Captain of the 46th 
Regiment, to Caroline Eliza, youngest daughter 
of the late James Irwin, Esq. of the Hon. East 
India Civil Service. 

At Wimbledon, R. B. Palliser, Esq. to Fanny, 
daughter of the late Joseph Marryat, Ksq. M.P. 

Harris Prendergast, Esq. of Lincoln's Ina, 
barrister-at-law, eldest son of Colonel Jeffery 
Prendergast, Military Auditor-general at Madras, 
to Hannah Mary Elizabeth, only daughter of 
the Rev, Thomas Fry, Rector of Emberton, 
Bucks, 

At Dover, R. F. Bourchier, Esq. to Antoinette 
Anna Louisa, daughter of the Hon. J. Rodney. 

At St. George's, Hanover-square, the Rev, Gil- 
bert Blackburne, younygestson of J. Blackburne, 
Esq. of Hale, Lancashire, which county he re- 
presented in Parliament for the leng period of 


Marriages—Deaths. 


Sept. 1, 


forty-eight years, to Charlotte, eldest daughter 
of the late Sir Montagu Burgoyne, Bart. of Sut. 
ton Park; Beds, 

At Brighton, Viscount Bernard, son of the 
Earl of Bandon, to Catherine Mary, eldest 
daughter of Thomas Whitmore, Esq. of Apley 
Park, Shropshire. 

The Hon, Henry Howard, eldest sou of Lord 
Howard of Effingham, to Eliza, only daughter of 
General Sir Gordon Druramend, K.C.B. 

At Longford, the Hon. W. Osborne, l0th 
Hussars, to Miss Emma Smith, 

At Gosford House, N.B. Wm. Forbes, Esq. of 
Callender, in the county of Stirling, to the Lady 
Jouisa Charteries, fitth daughter of the Earl of 
Wemyss and March. 

At Tottenham, Lieut.-Gen. Armstrong, to Mary 
Esther, second daughter of Thomas Artemidorag 
Russell, Esq. of Cheshunt Park, Herts. 

At Tottenham, J. H. C. Russell, Esq. of Essex 
Street, Strand, and Sittingbourne, Kent, eldest 
son of Thomas Artemidorus Russell, of Cheshunt 
Park, Herts, Esq. grandson of the late Oliver 
Cromwell, Esq. and lineally descended from the 
Protector, to Eliza, only surviving daughter of 
M. Lievesley, Esq. of Muswell Hill. 

At Bath, George Augustus Woodforde, Esq. 
youngest son of Colonel Woodforde, of Ansford 
House, Somerset, to Harriet Mary, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Wm. Leir of Dicheat Rectory. 





Died.)—Lady Hannah Ellice, wife of Edward 
Ellice, Esq. Secretary to the Treasury, and sis- 
ter of Kari Grey. 

At Park Crescent, Harriet, wife of the Hon. 
J.T. L. Melville. 

H. Scott, Esq. his Majesty's Consul at Bor- 
deaux. 

At Berbice, David Power, Esq. the Protector 
of Slaves of that Colony. 

In Camden Street, T. G. Smith, Esq. of the 
Six Clerks’ Office. 

At Drogheda (of Cholera), the Most Rev. Dr. 
Curtis, Roman Catholic Primate of al! Ireland, 
at the patriarchal age of 95 years. 

The Kev. Edward Peters, A.M. Rector of 
Great Wigborougch, Essex. 

At Paris (of Cholera), Madame De St. Quen- 
tin, wife of M. De St. Quentin. 

Mr. T.Ormes,of the Bank of England, in his 
Silst year. 

In Norfolk Street, Park Lane, Sir John Carr, 
in his 6Uth year. 

On his arrivalin England, from Bombay, Maj. 
G. White, of the 19th Regt. of Native Infantry, 
second son of Joseph White, Esq. of Little 
Munden, Herts, in his 34th year. 

At his seat, Major House, Suffolk, Lord Hen- 
niker, in hia Sith year. 

Admiral Sir Israel Pellew, K.C.B. brother to 
Lord Exmouth, at an advanced age, 

At Bruchval, on the 2ist ult. the Dowager 
Margravine Amelia Frederica of Baden. 

In the 77th year of his age, the celebrated 
Chemist, Count Chaptal, a Peer of France, 
Member of the Institute, and who, under the 
Empire, was Minister of the Interior. 

The Rev. W. A. Jenner, D.D. Senior Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, second son of Robert 
Jenner, Esq. formerly of Trinity College, and 
Regius Professor of Civil Law, in his 81st year. 
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Siz John Tyrell, Bart. of Boreham House, 

Essex, in his 70th year, He was an acting Ma- 
of the county for forty-five years, the 

last twenty of which he presided as Chairman of 
the Petty Sessions, at the Chelmsford Bench, 

In Arlington-street, Mary, the wife of Sir R. 
C. Glyn, Bart. in her 72d year. 

At Hall-place, 5t. John’s Wood, Major-general 
Sir Charles Ashworth, K.C,B. and K. T.S. 

Suddenly, whilst walking in St. Martin's-lane, 
Lieut.-general Sir Charlies Bruce, of Beckenham, 
Kent, aged 40, 
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Near Guildford, Thomas Remington, Esq. 
a | ower of Bishop’s Merton, Yorkshire, 

At Alwalton, Hunts, the Rev. Henry Free- 
man, Rector of that parish, Vicar of Everton, 
Hunts, and a Justice of the Peace for that 
county, aged 77. 

At Hall Place, St. John’s Wood, Major-Gen. 
Sir Charles Ashworth, K.C.B. and K.T.S. 

At Ramsgate, Dame Charlotte Caroline Maria, 
relict of the late Sir Joseph Mawbey, Bart. of 
Botleys, Surrey, aged 57. 





PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 


IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 


Prison Discipline.—~An important alteration 
has been effected in the mode of dieting the 
prisoners confined in the New House of Cor- 
rection at Bedford. No food of any description 
is allowed to be given them by their friends, and 
they are strictly confined to the gaol allowance 
—bread, cheese, and a quart of small beer, on 
three days in the week, soup on three others, 
and gruel on the seventh. They take their meals 
in the solitude of their own cells, instead of the 
large day-rooms previously appropriated to that 
purpose. In order to carry the plan into effect, 
the wheel of the tread-mill is now undergoing 
an alteration, so as to ullow a separate standing 
for each prisoner, partitioned off in such a man- 
ner as not to admit of any intercourse between 
them. The plan of solitary confinement has 
worked well up to the present time, and in cases 
where prisoners have been brought to the prison 
under a short sentence, for the non-payment of 
fines, it has been found that in a number of 
instances, after a few days’ confinement, they 
have paid the money rather than suffer the in- 
convenience and severity of the new discipline. 


CHESHIRE, 


Rare Horticultural Curiosity.—There is in the 
gardens of the Marquis of Westminster, at Eaton 
Hall, near this city, (says the Chester Chronicle,) 
a magnificent specimen of the great American 
Aloe, which is in full bloom this season. The first 
apyearance of the plant coming into flower was 
noticed in the last week in May, and the point 
of the flowering stem was distinctly visible on 
the 4th of June. The particulars of its progress 
from that time to Wednesday last, the Lsth inst. 
are as follow :— 


From June 4th to June lith 4 feet 0 inches, 


lith .. 18th 2 2 

18th =... 2th 1 ll 
Wthto July2d 2 0 
July 2d a. 12th 1 6 
ish 18th 2 2 

“ WwW 


From the base of the stem to the first flowering 
branch is 9 feet 9inches. The longest branch is 
11 inches ; twelve of these are already expanded, 
and there is the appearance of eight more.— 
(The merit of bringing this splendid exotic into 
flower is probably due to Mr. Forrest, now head 
gardener to the Duke of Northumberland, who 
first commenced the operation of forcing it 
several years ago. } 


CORNWALL. 


There were 4244 blocks of tin coined at Pen- 
zance in the quarter last ending. 


CUMBERLAND. 


The workmen engaged in getting large blocks 
of miil-stone grit, upon the bills on Stainmore, 
three miles from Brough, on splitting one of the 
blocks, discovered a fine healthy-looking frog 
embodied in a cavity of its own size and shape, 
the depth of six or eight inches from the surface 
of the stone, without the least appearance of 
external communication with atmospheric air; 
the reptile was carefully brought home, after 
which it discharged a considerable quantity of 
aqueous fluid, and is now enjoying life, light, 
and liberty, in a large vessel of water, amougst 
grass, &c, 


DEVONSHIRE, 


A plan for building labourers’ cottages has 
been proposed by a gentleman of Exeter, for 
improving the residences of the poorer classes. 
It is proposed to build two hundred cottages, of 
different sizes, in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Exeter, by a company, at shares of 50/, each; 
the estimated costs of each dwelling, together 
with a small plot of ground, is 100/.—making the 
total cost 20,000/,; the rent, it is calculated, will 
produce, after paying insurance, repairs, taxes, 
&e. 1000/., or five per cent. on the capital in- 
vested, A meeting hus been held for the pur- 
pose of formiug a company to carry the above 
project into effect. Resolutions, founded on 
the crowded state of the city as respected the 
dwellings of the working classes, and the de- 
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basing effect which this’ system had on their 
morais,; and the advantages which the plan pro- 
posed would afford, were entered into, and a 
committee formed, 


KENT. 


Greenwich Railway.—This speculation has been 
determined on. A company, with a capital of 
400,000/. is about to be established, in 20/. shares. 
The railway is to be constructed on arches, so 
as not to interfere with the streets over which it 
will pass. It is to commence at the south side 
of London Bridge, and proceed in a straight 
line across the Maze, Bermondsey-street, and 
the Grange-road, across Conyhall lane, to High- 
street, Deptford, where it will incline to the left, 
and terminate at Thornton-row, near Greenwich 
Church. Three collateral trani-roads will be 
constructed; one to pass from the extreme end 
of Grange-road, to the Green Man, in the Kent- 
road; another to meet the Surrey Canal from the 
Turk’s Head, in the Kent-road; and the third, 
from the High-street, Deptford, to the centre of 
another line, which will be formed from the 
Turk’s Head, to Thornton-row, Greenwich. 


The line is considered peculiarly favourable for 
the proposed work, and, from the calculations 
which have been made, it would seem that the 
income likely to be received from the undertak- 
ing will be ample to the shareholders, 


The Archbishop of Canterbury has been 
shamefully assailed while entering that city for 
the purpose of holding a visitation. On his 
carriage appearing, his Grace was assailed with 
violent groans and hisses, and missiles and filth 
of every description were hurled at the carriage. 
The venerable Prelate was evidently much 
alarmed, but he did not receive any personal 
injury. The gates of the precincts of the Ca- 
thedral were closed immediately on the carriage 
entering within them. 


LANCASHIRE, 


The following is an account of the affray at 
Clithero. We extract it principally from the 
“Blackburn Garette."—“ It appears that Mr. 
Irving, who is acandidate for Clithero, on the 
Tory interest, had announced his intention of 
visiting that borough. Clithero stands in the 
midst of the populous parish of Whalley, in 
which there are not fewer than one hundred 
thousand souls. Mr. Irving was received by 
hootings and hissings from an assemblage of ten 
or twelve thousand persons, and the hootings 
were soon diversified with showers of stones; 
he was, therefore, fain to escape with as much 
speed as a pair of horses could make. It does 
not appear that any greater damage than a 
broken chaise window was the result of these 
proceedings ; and there the affair might have 
rested. Unhappily, Colonel Clayton, Mr. Whita- 
ker, of Simmondstone, and the Rev. R. Noble, 
of Whalley, three magistrates of the neighbour- 
hood, with a view to keep the peace, thought 
proper to send for a couple of troops of dragoons 
from Burnley, to escort Mr. Irving back to the 
town. In the evening, accordingly, he returned, 
accompanied by the dragoons. The consequence 
was a rencontre between them and the mob, in 
which eight or ten of the latter were severely 
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wounded, Mr. Dickenson, @ surgeon of Clone, 
nearly lost his eye; and ope person hed his arm 
broken.” The“ Blackburn Gazette” is a sturdy 
reformer, and his intelligence may be coloured 
by his peculiar views ; butit certainly appears, 
that, on the face of the account, there is not 
any exaggeration, The riot was noticed in the 
House of Commons, but Ministers had no addi- 
tional information to communicate. On the 
next evening the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said, that when he was asked a question yester- 
day on the subject of the unfortunate ocdur. 
rences at Clithero, he was not prepared to give 
a satisfactory reply. He now wished to say, 
from the information received at the Home 
Office, that though many persons were seriously 
injured, no lives were lost. The Riot Act had 
been read before the military were called in, 
Orders had been given to investigate the subject, 
and he hoped discussion would be avoided for 
the present. 


NORTHUMBERLAND, 


Newcastle and Carlisle Railway.—The Directors 
of this Company have just obtained an Act of 
Parliament authorizing them to borrow the sum 
of 100,000/., which they will procure from the 
Commissioners for the issue of Exchequer Bills 
in aid of Public Works. This will enable the 
Directors to proceed with their great under. 
taking with increased rapidity and spirit; and 
no doubt is entertained that the work will now 
be completed within the period originally 
stated. A great part of the line from Carlisle, is 
already laid down, and the several erections 
upon it are proceeding with. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 


The Iron Trade.—A deputation of iron-mas 
ters, from the Staffordshire and Shropshire dis- 
tricts, have had an interview with Earl Grey and 
Lord Althorp, at the Treasury, for the purpose 
of presenting a memorial, addressed to Earl 
Grey, on the subject of the depressed condition 
of the iron trade in those districts. ‘The presen 
tation of the memorial (which was agreed to in 
October last has hitherto been delayed from a 
reluctance on the part of some influential mem- 
bers of the trade to press the representations 
they contain on the attention of Ministers dur- 
ing the discussions on Reform. The memorial- 
ists allege that the present ruinous price of iron 
results from the attempt to enforce the resto- 
ration of the gold standard at the ancient basis 
of 34. 178. 104d. per ounce, by which the circula- 
tion has been so contracted as to lower the 
prices of iron beyond the limit that will admit of 
the iron-master paying remunerating wages to 
his workmen, or discharging the fixed rents and 
obligations to which he js bound by /aw, without 
an inevitable sacrifice of his capital, and conse- 
quent ruin; and that the misery and distress 
which the progress of this measure will entail 
upon the working classes, will be of so severe 
a character, and their effects so disastrous upon 
the community, as to render it beyond the power 
of any government to endure or control, if pet- 
sisted in. The question of the incompatibility 
of any material enlargement of the circulation, 
with the preservation of the present gold stan- 
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dard, was very fully discussed,’and the deputation 
strongly urged upon both Earl Grey and Lord 
Althorp their opinion, either that the gold stan- 
dard or the social system, one or the other, must 

ye Way ; a8, from the personal knowledge of 

¢ members of the deputation, the privations 
of the working classes were now of a character 
and éxtent too severe for much longer endurance. 


YORKSHIRE. 


-Mr. Wheatcroft, keeper of Hunter's Gate Bar, 
near Sheffield, summoned George Bartholomew 
for having passed through his bar, ou the 25th 
July, with seven cows, and refused to pay toll 
for them. The defendant claimed exemption 
under the 3rd Geo. III, which allows horses and 
other beasts to. pass through free of toll, in going 
to, er from plough, harrow, or pasture, if they 
do not go more than two miles on the same line 
of road. The toll-keeper contended that milch 
cows, from which the farmer was receiving a 
profit, were not the kind of beasts meant by 
‘‘ other beasts” in the Act. The magistrate dif- 
fered from him in this point, and dismissed the 
summons, 


The ** Leed's Mercury” has contained the fol- 
lowing :—** With much pleasure we notice that 
the demand for the fall-trade is beginning to ine 
crease the sales both in our cloth-halis and ware- 
houses, and to revive the drooping spirits of our 
merchants. The manufacturer has still to strug- 
gle with an advanced price of foreign wool and 
an advanced rate of wages. It is universally 
agreed that stocks are low both in the hands of 
the merchant and the retail dealer; and this, 
combined with the prospect of an abundant 
harvest, and a low price of food, is an encou- 
raging symptom to those who have to supply the 
nation with clothing.” 


SCOTLAND. 


Export of Sheep and Cattie from the Highlands, 
~From Inverness-shire the annual number of 
sheep sent to the south markets is about 100,000 ; 
of cattle 20,000. From Sutherlandshire about 
30,000 sheep are exported. If we assume that 
the united counties of Ross, Sutherland and 
Caithness send as many as Inverness—and we 
believe we shall be about the mark—there are in 
all 200,000 sheep and 40,000 cattle exported annu- 
ally from the rugged hills and glens of the north. 


Salmon, it Is well known, is sent to the 
southern markets packed in boxes half full of 
ice, and not unfrequently the owner defrays the 
whole expenses of his freight, by disposing of 
the ice to confectioners and others at the termi- 
nation of his passage. In one of our fishings, 
however, the produce has lately been so abund- 
ant, that the stock of ice prepared during win- 
ter was exhausted, and the wits of the fishermen 
‘Were set to work to devise some mode of supply- 
ing a deficiency which rarely occurs in northern 
latitndes. After pondering and pausing for 
some time, the men bethought themselves of an 
expedient at once novel and effective; they re- 
@olved to scale the heights of Ben Nevis, and to 
Tifle this monarch of British mountains of the 
solid bar-like masses of snow, which have slum- 
bered for centuries in his hidden unexplored re- 
Gesses and ravines. The result has been highly 
successful; the snow lay in great quantities, 


congealed and hard as ice, and men were em- 
ployed all last week in digging and conveying 
these icy stores tothe plain. It is no easy task 
to transport so heavy and slippery a commodity 
down a rugged declivity of above four thousand 
feet ; but, with the ald of sure footed Highland 
ponies, the task has been safely accomplished— 
thus furnishing one more instance of the pro- 
gress of luxury in Great Britain. 


We extract the following important statement 
from the ‘‘ Edinburgh Weekly Chronicle :"— 
«In every part of Scotland the great majority 
of the constituency have qualified themselves 
for the exercise of their vew privileges. The 
number of electors enrolled greatly exceeds our 
expectations ; and if Scotland has henceforth to 
complain of bad government, the people will 
have themselves principally to blame, Keen and 
determined supporters of reform as we have 
ever been, we never even imagined we should 
see the day when 6664 of our citizens would be 
entitled to vote in the election of our represen- 
tatives, and when Glasgow, instead of the tifth 
part of a member, returned by her Town-Council 
and Magistrates, should have two members 
elected by more than 7000 freemen. The friends 
of corruption are astonished at the manner in 
which the electors came forward during the last 
two or three days of the period allowed for 
registration; and, notwithstanding all their 
boasting, we are convinced that, at the ensuing 
elections, the liberal party will obtain a decided 
superiority.” 


IRELAND. 


Government has again been defeated in an 
attempt to convict the persons charged with 
being engaged in the murder of the processe 
server, and the policemen who accompanied 
him, at Carricshough, near Knocktopher. At 
the Kilkenny Assizes, John Ryan was put on 
his trial for being present and assisting in ‘this 
affair. Two of the surviving policemen swore 
that he was present; but as a strong case of 
alibi was supported by respectable witnesses, it 
is possible that, in their agitation, the policemen 
were mistaken, The jury, after a long contine- 
ment, not being able to agree on their verdict, 
were discharged. 

Ryan was therefore again put on bis trial, 
The jury were selected with extraordinary care ; 
the Counsel for the Crown challenged 108, aud 
the prisoner 23. The evidence was the same as 
on the former trial; the jury retired at abx 
o’clock in the evening, aud were confined all 
night. On the next morning one of the jurors 
was found to be seriously ill; and this second 
jury, like the first, was discharged,--The Coun- 
sel for the Crown now intimated they would 
proceed no further in these cases; after which, 
Ryan, Voss, and six others were arraigned pro 
forma, and no evidence being offered, they were 
acquitted and discharged, Six other prisoners, 
for the same crime, were discharged by pro- 
clamation at the close of the Assizes. - 

The Clonmel Assizes have been postponed in 
consequence of the prevalence of the cholera 
there. 

At the Antrim Assizes, Mr. Baron Smith 
made the following allusion to what is called 
the “ passive resistance” now offered to the 
payment of tithes in Jreland ;—“ The notion of 
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422 Bankrupts. 


passive resistance (he said) was mischievous 
and nonsensical. He protested against passive 
obedience; against passive resistance he also 
protested. The former would sink us into sia- 
very, the latter plunge us into licentiousness ; 
the one involves treason to liberty, the other 
treason to law. Passive obedience bound the 
oul in fetters, and passive resistance threw so- 
ciety into a moral chaos, in which we breathe 
no longer the temperate atmosphere of right and 
justice, and by which the fair symmetry of our 
legal institutions is irreparably injured. Passive 
resistance to law was sheer nonsense; the terms 
of the proposition were repugnant. It would 
be as rational to talk about criminal virtue or 
foolish sense.” 

The Deputy Inspector-General of Police for 
Kilkenny has received proclamations, giving no- 
tice, that at the termination of a month tithes 
are to be enforced, under the provisions of Mr. 
Stanley’s Bill. 


Sept. 1, 


By the Dublin papers, it appears that the 
Navan Political Union has come to the resolu. 
tion of raising an anti-tithe weekly rent. Its 
objects are declared to be—1l. To idemnify all 
persons in the parish whose property may be ga. 
crificed at a tithe auction. 2. To assist any 
person who may be prosecuted or persecuted 
for his patriotic exertions in the cause of Irish 
independence. 3. To get each person who may 
be qnalified to vote under the Reform Bill duly 
registered, and to convey each of the freebolders 
of this parish to the hustings at the next elec- 
tien, without any expense whatsoever to the 
anti-tithe and repealing candidate, 


[The newspapers from every part of the United 
Kingdom contain most gratifying statements 
relative to the prosperous state of the harvest 
and the excellence of the crops.) 





BANKRUPTS, 


rrom suLy 24 ro auaust 21, 1832, mcLusive. 


Jaly &. T. SPRING, City-road, victualler. J. FOS- 
TER, Hammersmith, framework-knitter. G. ELLIS, 
Market-st., Edgeware-road, carriage-builder. G. WELLS, 

Juadrant, Regent-street, man-milliner. Cc. D. HAYS, 
Meriton’s Wharf, Bermondsey, mariner. R. CHALE- 
NER, King’s-row, Pentonville, bricklayer. W. BEAN, 
Edgeware-road, horse-dealer. C. B. BUTTER, Bruton, 
Somersetshire, apothecary. J.AMPHLETT, Worcesier- 
shire, druggist. C. WINTER, Marlborough, innk . 
T. STEPHENS, Manchester, victualler. R. BULLEN, 
Sherborne, Dorsetshire, innholder. 

July 27. R.J.CRANEIS and J.W. WARD, Maldon, 
Essex, butchers. A. SHIPMAN, Dudley, Worcestershire, 
innkeeper. W. MAUD, Bradford, Yorkshire, grocer. 
J. KELSON, Bradford, Wiltshire, brewer. W. LA- 
THAM, Stow Park, Lincolnshire, higler. R.M‘WATT, 
Rilliter- street, Leadenhal!l-street, oi! and colour-merchant. 

July 31. J. BLISS, Chichester-place, Gray’s-inn-lane- 
road, baker. H.J. NORRIS and G. TYAS, Bury-place, 
Bloomsbury T. SANDYS, Bell-court, Brook’s-market, 
bookseller, W. LEE, Arundel-street, Strand, commission- 
agent. W. BOYLE, Newgate-street, paper-hanger. W. 
LOGAN, Up Baker-street, Marylebone, merchant. J. 
NEWINGTON, Lewes, Essex, wine -merchant. T. 
RUDD, Laura-place, Clapton, tea-dealer. W. MAT- 
THEWS, City-road, St. Luke's, timber merchant. w.J. 
ADAMS, East India-chambers, Leadenhall-street, scri- 
vener, ©. F. WOOLCOTT, Tunbridge, Kent, plumber. 
G. BEAVER, Belgrave-street South, carpenter, So. A. 
CARTER, Cheapside, carpet-warehouseman. 8.GREEN, 
Leeds, builder N. TEMPERLEY, Westgate, Northum- 
berland, ship- owner. J. WATERS and A. and D, 
JON & 8, Carmarthen, bankers. G. JONES, Carmarthen, 
merchant. 

August 3. J. TYRELL, Manchester-square, commission- 
agent. A. and V. COOMBS, Bennet's hill, Doctors’ 
Commons, builders. M. RICHENBURGH, Bath, So- 
mersetshire, silversmith, W.BROMFIELD, Whitchurch, 
Salop, cheese-factor. J. and W. CRANKSHAW, Man- 


August7. H. WATSON, Crown-row, Walworth-road, 
Newington, tea-dealer. J. BIDDLE, London-road, oilman. 
G. FELLOWS, Battersea, charcoal -manufacturer, J, 
SELLERS, Jun., Burnley, Lancashire, cotton-spinner, 
W. BOLTON, Harvington, Worcestershire, cettle- dealer 
J. NORRIS, 7278 earthenware-dealer. 

August 10. W.A. WARWICK, Romford, Essex, wine- 
merchant. J. WEDDELL, Burr-street, East Smithfield, 
ship-owner. M. AGATE, Horsham, Sussex, grocer. D, 
SCOTT, Mansell-street, Goodman’s-fields, dealer in Scotch 
ale. T. POOLE, Fore-street, draper. D. 8. FEILD, Wor- 
cester-place, Upper Thames-street, coffee-roaster, W, 
WRIGHT, New Windsor, grocer. H. ROBERTSON, 
Aylesbury-street, Clerkenwell, sur C. CALL and J, 
GENDALL, Exeter, carvers gilders. J. SHAW, 
Westbromwich, Staffordshire, tailor. C. WESSEN, Bristol, 
grocer. T. HENLEY, Birmi » glass-cutter. 

Avg. 14. B. CLEVER, High-street, Shadwell, victualler. 
W. WRIGHT, Southampton-row, Queen-square, cook. H. 
ALEXANDER, Jun., Brentwood, E corn-dealer. C. 
COLE and J. GENDALL, Exeter, carvers. J, COLLIER, 
Manchester and Salford, calico-printer. J. MILTON, 
Bristol, victualler. W. PERKINS, Beckington, Somerset- 
shire, fuller. J. BRIERLEY, Redvales, pear Bury, Lanca- 
shire, woollen- manufacturer. C. PROST, Sculcoates, 
Yorkshire, dealer. 

August 21. J. GOOD, Bunhill-row, Old-street, worsted 
braid-maker. W. LINE, Edward-street, White Conduit- 
fields, builder, J. MITCHELL, Godalming, butcher. 
J. STEAD, King-street, Clerkenwell, colour manufacturer. 
W. R. TOWNLEY, Cateaton-street, wool dealer and 
hatter. W. WOODBRIDGE, Acton-street, “en 
lumber and brazier. H. JOSEPH, and E. N. FOUR- 

RINIER, Hanley, Stafford, paper mannfacturers. J- 
MONCAS, Liverpool, watch manufacturer. E. SPAR. 
ROW, Wolverhampton, factor. W. TOLLEY, Senior- 


Birmingham, musical instrument seller. F. TRIX, Fare- 
ham, cheesemonger. 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


The chieftopic of consideration and discussion 
in the monied world, at the present day, is the 
probable result of the investigation lately made 
of the actual state of the Bank of England, and 
of the manner in which the directors of that 
establishment have fulfilled the duties of the 
high trust committed to them, as well with re- 
spect to the body of proprietors, as to the Go- 
vernment and to the country at large. In vain 
have some restless inquirers, at every successive 
half-yearly meeting, called for detached portions 
of information on one or two branches of that 
largely-ramified system; in vain have others, 
with more enlarged views, urged the position, 
that rational confidence on the one part is in- 
compatible with studied secrecy on the other ;— 
the general publicity and the information in de- 
tail have been alike withheld by the directors, 
ard the refusal sanctioned by the majority of 
proprietors; many of them, doubtless, impressed 
with the notion, that there might be among the 
various sources of profit to the establishment, 
some arrangements with the Government and 
the public, which would go on unquestioned, so 
long as they were not exposed to the full light of 
day, and that it would, therefore, be imprudent, 
while they regularly received their half-yearly 

Iden egg undiminished, to anatomize with an 
foquisitive eagerness the source of this fecundity, 
and run the risk of marring some of its princi- 
ples of action. 

But the resolution of the House of Commons 
to print the whole of the evidence given before 
the Committee, at once stripped off the mask, 
and showed the proprietors that, if there were 
secrets, which for their advantage were to be 
withheld from the public, there were also others, 
a cautious reserve of which was necessary to 
uphold in them a fallacious opinion of the value 
of their shares in the common stock. 

As soon as it was ascertained that the amount 
of surplus undivided profit, which in 1819 was 
5,200,000/. was now reduced to 2,900,000/. and 
that, consequently, the accumulated capital of 
the Company had been forthe last years conti- 
nually invaded to eke out the accustomed rate of 
dividend,a panic seized the holders of Bank stock 
in a few days the price fell from 202 to 182, an 
the most gloomy anticipations were formed on 
the subject of the renewal of their charter. But 
the effects of such an alarm are always succeeded 
bya re-dction. After the first moment of astonish- 
ment, it was found that though the capital of the 
Company had been suffering reduction for some 
years past, the annual amount of that reduction 
was now ina course of diminution, The very 
publicity which had been given to the alarming 
fact carried with it the seeds of future confi- 
dence’; for if an evil had come to light, they had 
at least the satisfaction of seeing it in its full 
extent; there were no further secrets to beget 
suspicion or mistrust. Again, with reference to 
the charter, though it is admitted on all hands 
that considerable modifications must be made in 
it on renewal, yet the Bank of England is too 
intimately connected with the immediate inte- 
rests of all classes of the community, to allow it 
to be imagined that any Government or Parlia- 
ment would sanction the adoption of measures 
which would endanger its safety as a commercial 
body, even if it had not within itself, from its 
long-established and extensive organization, 
considerable advantages over other companies, 
which, under a new system, might enter into 
competition with it. With the return of calmer 
feeling on the subject, the price of Bank Stock 
—* partially recovered, and the last quotation is 


The general course of trade is but little im- 
Proved during the past month, Some degree of 


activity is evinced in the Woollen market, but it 
has reference almost exclusively to the home- 
trade, the present stock of the manufacturers 
and dealers being short. 

There has been, during the last month, ala 
and steady demand for West India Muscova 
Sugars; and, notwithstanding the recent extens 
sive supplies, there has been no reduction in 
price. The stocks held by the grocers are con- 
sidered to be small; and they have, consequently, 
been purchasers upon a free scale, Low and 
middling descriptions have been readily taken ~ 
up at 50s. to 52s.; fine Antigua, 56s, to 57s.; and 
a parcel of unusually fine quality was sold for 
67. The stock at present warehoused is about 
16,000 casks Jess than at the corresponding date 
of last year, but a large portion of the last ar- 
rivals is still afloat. Jamaica, St, Vincent's, &c., 
of strong quality, have met with ready sale to 
the refiners at 50s. to 53s.; good colony sorts do 
not bear a price in proportion ; 124 hhds. of Bar. 
badoes have lately brought, by auction, 53s. 6d, 
to 57s. 

About 15,000 bags of Mauritius have gone off 
freely, by auction, for the home market; brown 
49s. 6d. to 1s. 6d. ; yellow, 528. to 5és.; and 
white, 57s. to 58s. There is a deficiency of up- 
wards of 40,000 bags, as compared with the 
stock of last year. 

The East India Company’s Sale, on the 22d, 
commenced languidly: Bengal, low and mid- 
dling quality, sold for 6d. to ls. less than the 
prices of the preceding sale ; a large proportion 
was purchased for exportation at 22s. to 24s. for 
home consumption; yellow, and low white, 
22s. 6d. to 24s ; good and fine white, 24s. 6d. to 
30s. Prices improved a little in the course of 
the sale, and some of the finer sorts advanced 
6d. to ls. percwt. By public sale, 1127 chests 
of new white Havannah were withdrawn at 36s. 
to 37s8.; the offer of 35s. being refused ; about 
400 chests, washed, were considered to be well 

urchased at 25s. to 20s. Very little is doing in 

razil sugar ; there is some inquiry for the lower 
deseriptions. The reports from the continental 
ports have not been of a character to give ani- 
mation to the refined market. Low lumps are 
quoted at 64s. to 64s. 6d. ; or 29s. 6d. to 30s, on 
board; fine crushed, 3ls. 6d. to 32s. The last 
average price of sugar was 1/. 8s. 04d, per ewt. 

British Plantation Coffee, at the commence- 
ment of the last month, sustained a rise of 2s. per 
cwt., which it has continued to support, as to 
the ordinary qualities, although there has been a 
tendency to decline in the finer sorts. By pnb. 
lic sale, the following prices have been obtained ¢ 
Jamaica, ordinary, 70s. to 768.5 good ordinary, 
77s. to 79s.; fine ordinary, 60s. to 8is. 6d. ; mide 
dling, 82s. to 87s. 6d.; and good middling, 92s. ; 
Dominica, good and fine ordinary, 77s. 6d. to 
8ls. 6d.; ordinary, 768. to 77s. 6d.: 500 bags of 
Ceylon Coffee, offered by public sale, were prin- 
cipally taken in at 56s. 6d.; but a considerable 
portion was taken privately at 56s. 6d. to 57s, 

The demand for Rum is not brisk, but it is 
held firmly at former prices; the stock, as com- 
pared with last year, shows a deficiency of 
10,000 puncheons. Brandy maintains its price; 
the demand for home consumption continuing 
undiminished, in consequence of the prevalent 
disorder. In Geneva nothing doing, — 

In Spices and Teas there is nothing to require 
particular notice. 

The Cotton Market continues steady, and the 
following sales have been made in the last week : 

50 Bengal, good fair, 44. 
400 Madras, good fair, 43d. to 5d. 
60 Smyrna, good fair, bjd. ; good, 64d, 

1200 Surats, ord. 44d. ; good fair, 5d. 

100 Para, fuir, 64d, 
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dy oc bon ate et le tion, itis @x- 
pected. at Tictothe 418 cones of 6600 
to chests. 

The very contradictory accounts fram the Hop 
districts as to the effect of the late heavy rains, 
have caused a continual fluctuation tn the esti- 
mate of the duty; it has been stated as high as 
165,0001,, it has now declined to 150,000/. The 
market has been unusually active for the time of 
year. 


The continuance of fine weather during the 
harvest has made the Corn market exceedingly 
dull, the bestqualities of new Wheat have sut- 
fered a reduction of 6s, to Bs,, and of old of 5s. 
per quarter. Flour alao may be quoted at 5s, 
per sack lower, Old Rarley has met with peody 
sale, at prices up to 86s. ; no new Barley offered. 
Oats, of ali descriptions, are ls, per quarter 
cheaper; Reans, 2s, and White Peas, Is. About 
800 barrels of fresh Canada Flour lately sold by 
auction at 90s, to 82s, per barrel, 


There has been but little fluctaation in Go- 
vernment Securities during the month; and in 
Foreign Stock, it has been almost confined to 
Portuguese, which declined considerably when 
it became apparent that the arrival of Don Pedro 
in Portugal had not excited that degree of enthu- 
siasm in his favour that had been anticipated, 
The evident disinclination of Don Miguel's 
naval commander to come to action with the 
inferlor force under Sartorius, has, however, 
induced a further confidence in the cause of the 
Constitutionalists, and caused these securities 
to rally a little, 


Meteorological Journal. 


Sept. 1, 
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BNOLIGH PUNDS, 


Three per Cent. Consols, 83 five-eighths, three. 
quarters.--Three per Cent. Consols for the Ac. 
count, 83 Ove-eighths, three-quarters, — Three 
per Cent, Reduced, 84 three-eighths. — Three 
and a Half per Cent, nced, 92 one-eighth.— 
New Three aud a per sent. 91 three. 
eighths.—Four per Cent, (1826), 101 three-quar. 
ters, }02.—India Stock, 199, 200.—Bank Stock, 
189, 190.—Exchequer Bos 19. —Ladig , 
4, 5.—-Long Annuities three-quar ie 
teen-sixteenths, 44 


FORKION PUNDS,.. 


Belgian Loan, 74 half, 6--—Bragilian Five per 
Cent, 48 half, 49.—Chillao, 15, ti wl 
(1824), Six per Cent. Il half, 12 half—Danis 
Three per Cent. 69 half,—Dutcli Two and @ Half 
per Cent. 43 seven-eighths,—Prench er 
Cent. 98, 99.—French Three per Cent. 6% half; 6y 
half.—Greek Five per Cent, 26.—Mexicaw Six 
per Cent. 27 half, 2s half.--Portaguese Five per 
Cent. 47 half, 48 half.— Portuguese New Loan, 
4 half dis.—Ruossian Five per Cent. 100 haif loi, 
Spanish Five per Cent. 13 three-quarters, 14, 


SHARES, 


Anglo-Mexican Mines, 6/, 10s,, 71. 10s--United 
Mexican Mines, 2/. lbs, 31, M. — Colombian 
Mines, 6, 7l.—Del Monte, 164, 10s., 12. lvua.— 
Imp. Brazil, 47/., 49/.—Bolanos, 190, 105,—Canada 
Company, 47, 48. 
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Mean temperature of the month, 68.5. Mean atmos herie pressure, 2 
Much thunder und lightning P.M, on the 24. ye, 





